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@. Almost anyone who knows anything about men’s fine clothes will tell you 
that Kuppenheimer Overcoats are unquestionably the best. Even the high- 
priced custom tailor shrugs his shoulders and frankly admits that he doesn’t 
understand how we do it. You will find it well worth your time to prove it. 


In almost every community where there is a good clothier—a particular mer- 
chant—you'll find an exclusive representative of The House of Kuppenheimer. 
We will gladly send an authoritative book, Styles for Men, merely for the asking. 
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CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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Wants You to Come Out This Winter Sure 





300,000 Americans are planning to visit Southern California the coming winter. 
The gayest season ever known is ahead. 
Everything is ready—magnificent new hotels, larger than ever, established hotels 
elaborately remodeled, new theaters, new resorts, sumptuous restaurants, quaint Spanish, 


Italian and Chinese cafés. 
Everybody is coming—If you don’t think so, ask your friends. 


There will never be 


a better opportunity to visit the world’s garden spot— Southern California. 


“Seeing America” Really Means California 


What the Tourist Can See and Do 


Of all winter resorts Southern California ranks | 


first. 

A land of luxuries and enchanting climate! 

The tourist can see a new place of wonder 
each day for a year. 

One can live inexpensively or as elaborately 
as desired. 

There are palatial cafés with famous orches- 
tras, where wealth and pomp from all over the 
world congregate— 

—Innumerable cafés where the bohemian may 
enjoy curious dishes, characteristic of China, 
Japan, Spain and Italy _ 

— Unique and prosperous industries,— such as 
ostrich farming, where gorgeous plumes are raised 
rivaling any African feathers,— vast areas of oranges, 
vineyards, raisins, prunes, olives, and apricots. 

— Lakes a mile hi 
and teeming with monster trout. 


— Mountains capped with snow, vast forests, 
waterfalls, huge canyons, sulphur springs, mud 
baths. 

— Quaint islands surrounded with wonderful 
marine gardens, alive with gold fish and curious 


denizens of the deep. 


igh, shut in with giant peaks | 


—Stretches of hard sea sand used as speed- | 


ways for automobiles, acknowledged to be the 
longest and best in the world. 


—Fishing grounds, where the sportsman 
catclies 200-pound tuna, 50-pound yellow tail, 
400-pound sea bass. 

— Old Spanish Missions, railroads penetrating 
the sky, race tracks, theaters, amusement parks, 
concert halls. 

— Beach resorts with celebrated Italian bands, 
huge bathing pavilions, miles of canals with gon- 
dolas, auditoriums built over the waters of the 
Pacific. 

— Sumptuous hotels located everywhere on the 
coast, in the cities, in charming inland spots. 

— Then there are excursions by train, trolley 
car, automobile and tally-ho. 

Yes, it’s a fact—Southern California is the 


| most interesting spot on the globe. 


Golden Facts about the Golden State 


Los Angeles is the fastest growing large city in 
the world. Population, 102,000 in 1900, popula- 
tion to-day, 300,000. 

In proportion to population more automobiles 


are sold in California than in any other state, one | 


automobile to every fifty families. 

California produces 21.5% of all fruit in the 
United States. 

In Iowa the average value of hay per acre is 


| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 


$6.59. Compare this with California oranges that | 
pay as high as $500 to $1,000 an acre, or California | 


walnuts that frequently bring $1,000 an acre. 

The value of California’s manufactured ae | 
ucts each year would buy the whole state of Maine 
at its assessed valuation. 

California paid out $25,000,000 for money 
orders last year, excelling 49 other states and 
territories. 


| 


California’s savings banks hold twice as much 
deposits as Pennsylvania’s, although Pennsyl- 
vania’s population is 3% times California’s. 

The yearly value of California’s orange crop 
would buy, outright, all the property and assets 
of all Building and Loan Associations in Massa- 
chusetts. 

California’s yearly production of gold, silver 
and other minerals would give every family in 
Connecticut an income of $200 per year. 

In California over 100,000 families own their 
own homes without mortgages. 

California excels all other states in the pro- 
duction of barley, asparagus, peas, peaches, 
prunes, plums, cherries, grapes, oranges, lemons, 


| citron, olives, figs, almonds, English walnuts. 


In California vegetables average $96.40 per 
acre. 


This information is supplied by the Development Society of California, a 
body of public spirited men contributing time and money to the spreading of truth 


about California. 


If you would like any information regarding hotels, resorts, 


railroad lines or any special section of the state, simply address a letter to the 
Society and the information will be gladly given you without cost. 


Development Society of California 


Huntington Building, 


Los Angeles, Cal. 














Will Do For You. 





The very name California has become a synonym of wealth, 
health and success. 

California ranks only twenty-first in population, but in assessed 
valuation it ranks fifth. 

California citizens own their own homes—a greater percentage 
than in New York, Massachusetts, Illinois, or any of the older 
states. 

The average deposits in California Savings Banks are greater 
than in any other state in the Union. 

California’s prodigious income is gained from manufacturing, 
the production of deciduous fruits, prunes, raisins, wine, beet-sugar, 
minerals, oil and lumber. There are also thousands of wealthy 
families, whose income is derived from Eastern investments and 
spent in California. 

The manufacturer has cheap raw materials, unlimited supply of 
cheap fuel and the best possible railroad and shipping facilities. 

California pays the biggest returns for capital, brains and labor. 

The state is growing more rapidly than ever. Every section 
shows marvelous development. The prosperity is not a temporary 
condition, but comes from the actual production of wealth. Califor- 
nia is supplying things that the world is compelled to buy. 

Your particular interest is aroused because California holds out 
a welcoming hand. In fact California needs you. There are 
thousands upon thousands of acres not yet developed, thousands 
of énterprises yet to be established, thousands of business blocks 
to be built, and tens of thousands of homes to be erected for the 
growing population. 

You can accept this announcement as a warm invitation to come 
and be a Californian, to come and live within this sphere where 
success and health are breathed in the air. 

If you will take your own home, your environment, your income, 
your expenses, your health, your present degree of happiness, and 
compare them with what California offers you, surely you will resolve 
to begin this day and work with one ambition in mind — California. 
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Two Christmas 
Gifts 






Three Ages 
of Men in 
Stein-Bloch 
Clothes 


The man of 17—the man of 
30—the man of 50. 

All have different views. 

Allare reflected in their clothes 
tastes—and in Stein-Bloch 
Clothes. 

Tens of thousands of men 
working at professions and in 
offices—with limited incomes— 
have the same taste, the same 
necessity, the same genuine idea 
of clothes as the smartly groomed 
society man or college man of 
wealth. 

To them these things are just FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 
as much business and social requisites. 

Stein-Bloch Clothes have won a place in the estimation of such 
men that nothing can disturb. They always look for the label— 
and find it at the leading clothier’s. 


S ixty- Fiv e Years Send for the erore style book, ‘‘Smartness,’’ mailed free. 
Between Them MeL G 
CoboraleGfaslor> 


Sixty-five Christmas Days have passed since 

Grandfather received his Howard Watch—and eteekeoten 
it’s still keeping perfect time. That's the kind hiniianibiiiasl Rietih- eine — 
of durability and accuracy to expect of every ROCHESTER, N. Y. 130-132 Fifth Ave. 
Howard—they last for generations. In nicety 
of construction and precision of adjustment the 


OWA i yp See Japan and China 
























































an outing at America’s best resorts. 


For the over-worked business man the invigorating salt sea air is a 
wonderful tonic. The voyage across the Pacific is a glorious one, 
but its pleasures are greatly enhanced when made on the 


Steamship “Minnesota” 


Largest and most comfortable steamship in Trans-Pacific 
service. The route follows the mild Japan Current Seattle 
to the Orient. Sailings November 29 and March 2. _Infor- 
mation, rates and descriptive literature furnished by any 
representative of the Great Northern Railway, Northern 
Pacific Railway, or 


Great Northern Steamship Co. 


A. L. CRAIG, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
W. C. THORN, Trav. Pass’r Agt., 209 Adams St., Chicago, II. 
W. A. ROSS, Ass’t Gen’] Passenger Agent, Seattle, Wash. 


BOSTON—201 Washington St. and 207 Old South Bldg. 
NEW YORK — 319 and 379 Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA — 836 and 711 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO — 220 and 208 South Clark St. 

















is in a class by itself—no other watch possesses so 
many points of superiority—no other watch is re- 
adjusted by the makers after casing. 

Howard Watches of to-day are zo¢ expensive. For 
$35 you can buy one equal to your | 
Grandfather's $150 Howard. For $150 ——_ 
you can purchase a Howard Watch 
superior to the $500 Howards of 65 
years ago. Your dealer has a full 
assortment — ask to see them. 


Watch Wisdom— FREE 


Write for a complimentary copy 
of “Watch Wisdom.” Tells 
why the Howard Watch has 
been the Standard of Accuracy 
since 1842. Sent postpaid to 
any address. 


E. HOWARD WATCH 
COMPANY, 


Charles and 
























The ' 
South Sts., Favorite 
Waltham, Christmas 
Gift 


Mass., U.S. A. 
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S YEARS 
pass,and 
Ameri- 


can railroad 
systems crys- 
tallize into 
huge, closely- 
related traffic 
groups or sys- 
tems, it be- 
comes appar- 
ent that the 
seacoast of the 
United States is eventually to possess three harbors that will dominate all others: three 
harbors which will enjoy most of, if not all, the deep-sea traffic carried in the largest ships 
—the new breed of leviathans of which Lusitania and Mauretania and their mighty sisters 
are the forerunners. Not Nature, nor the Federal Government, will dictate the choice of 
these three supreme harbors. They will be chosen by the masters of the railroad lines. 
And it appears that the number of such first-class ports will be limited to three, for another 
half-century at least, for this reason: the railroads do not wish to make, on either coast, 
more than one such enormous investment as will be necessary to handle this traffic. 

The issue on the Gulf of Mexico is as yet a very open one. There are two potential 
winners: New Orleans and Galveston, or, as the newer idea in the Texan southwest 
puts it, ‘‘the Galveston-Houston shipping district.” These districts have approached 
the problem from different points of view. 

The Texas district has first made sure of the ships, and is now turning its attention 
toward the creation of broad and firm foundations upon which to build the great 
consolidated city that it believes will, one day, be established here on the low coastal 
plain of the Lone Star State. 

New Orleans, on the other hand, has postponed its efforts to obtain large and 
frequent steamship sailings until it shall first have laid the floor upon which a great 
maritime depot must stand. 

Galveston has regular sailings of the ships of twenty steamship lines to nearly all 
portions of the globe. Besides these regular sailings it enjoys the irregular, occasional 
service of ships representing a dozen other lines, and of an uncertain but large mosquito 
fleet of cheap ocean tramps, which serve not so much to carry huge quantities of freight 
as to hold rates down to a fair basis. 














Galveston’s Sea-Wall in Process of Construction 


New Orleans Emerges from the Seventeenth Century 


EW ORLEANS, which until a dozen years ago was merely a huge village, doing a retail 
trade for the immediately surrounding region, about that time became conscious that 

a greater fortune awaited it if it would but awake and lay hold uponit. Its ablest men 
suddenly recognized the fact that cities do not ‘‘just grow,’’ like Topsies, but must be 
built. Obviously it was not possible to build a great city fit to take a place in the compe- 
tition with modern cities until New Orleans should provide itself with those fundamental 
civic necessities, all of which it lacked. It could not dig a cellar under any building. 
The land upon which the city rested, and still rests, 
was and is two feet, on an average, lower than the 


By Frank 
Putnam 



















































In a word, 
New Orleans, 
when she woke 
up to the fact 
that she was 
a part of the 
twentieth cen- 











tury, was phys- es ae as 
ically a part of RN on a ees E : 

theseventeenth Sie SR a — = 
century. Here wi! Co ee i Soded 





and there a 
hotel, or a resi- 
dence, the home of a man of wealth and enterprise, was supplied with makeshift 
sanitary conveniences and a water supply drawn from artesian wells, but the sanitary 
equipment of the city as a whole was strictly medizval. 

The newspapers of New Orleans had, from time to time, conservatively, indeed almost 
apologetically, urged the creation of modern public-service systems, but the spirit of 
the place was light and gayly irresponsive to these graver matters, except in those 
periods when yellow fever momentarily filled it with panic fear; and these warnings 
were soon forgotten. 


What New Orleans Women Did in High Finance 


T WAS only when the women of New Orleans took up the situation in deadly seriousness 
that real progress began to be made. They decided that they had endured sanitary 
medizvalism as long as they could endure it. And they shamed the men of New Orleans 
—the indifferent rank and file of men—by taking the lead in public advocacy and 
organization of a campaign for modern sanitation. A bond issue sufficient to pay for 
modern drainage, sewerage and water systems was proposed to the people, mainly 
through the efforts of the women of the city; and but for their votes—the votes of 
women who, being taxpayers, were admitted to exercise the franchise upon questions 
involving the creation of public indebtedness—the bond proposal would have failed. 
It carried, and the work was begun. 

Drainage channels underground, of a capacity sufficient to enable them to carry 
off [the torrential rainfall of the sub-tropics, have been built and are operated by 
pumping stations. These stations, set at intervals along the system, lift the water 
from a low level toa higher one, and start it once more on a down grade to a point 
where it must once more be lifted for another downward glide. This most extraordinary 
American drainage system is, in fact, a system of linked inclined planes, dotted with 
lifting, rather than pumping, stations. It has underdrained the soil of New Orleans 
so that cellars as deep as eighteen feet can now be dug, and foundations laid for modern 
steel skyscrapers. 

Although this portion of the work of regeneration was completed, in the main business 
section, only two years ago, already the city presents a new skyline, astonishing to one 
who knew the place of old. Steel skeletons challenge the upper altitudes at a dozen 
places, and excavations for more are in progress everywhere. Through this dry city 

floor New Orleans is driving a sewerage system, 
separate from the drainage system, with pipes so 


The Sea-Wall Completed 





surface of the mighty Mississippi River flowing 
past her doors. The man who tried to dig a cellar 
found, at two feet of depth, that he had not a 
cellar, but a lake on his hands. The dead were 
not buried, but placed in tombs above ground, and 
the procession of the dead through these tombs 
was very like the procession of the living through 
the quaint old houses of the place. Each—both 
the dead and the quick—had in regular order to 
yield place to the generation that followed it. 
Sewage and drainage alike flowed—when it did 
not stagnate in the blazing sun—along surface 
gutters on either side of every street. Drinking 
water for practically the whole city of 300,000 
inhabitants was collected by housetop drains 
when it fell from the clouds, and stored in tanks 
appurtenant to each residence. The little, old 
waterworks system, so-called, operated by a pri- 
vate company, made no serious effort to extend its 
supply to the homes, because it could not offer a 








small that they can be flushed at frequent inter- 
vals. Most sewerage systems, being built for the 
joint duty of carrying sewage and drainage, are 
larger than they would need be to carry sewage 
only, and are, therefore, too large to be flushed 
thoroughly. Out of its apparent impossibilities 
New Orleans has created new merits, of which 
this power to keep its sewers clean is not the least. 
A water supply to be taken from the Mississippi 
above the city, the third arm of the new system, 
has gone forward with the other two arms. The 
water will be run through a series of huge settling 
basins, similar to those by which Omaha takes 
her water from the Missouri. The use of chem- 
icals in the final basin, and of filters between the 
final basin and the main supply pipes to the city, 
will insure an unfailing supply of clean and 
healthful water. The plant is calculated to meet 
the present demands of a city of half a million in- 
habitants, and is shaped so as easily to be en- 





























water that was either palatable or safely potable. 


Looking Seaward 





larged to supply a million. 
3 





While the Crescent City has thus been laying the founda- 
tions for its future as one of the earth’s chief seaports, 
it has been busy, through its public officials and its com- 
mercial organizations, enlisting the sentimental and prac- 
fjeal aid of the great States lying on eithesg side of tthe 

ver tothe northward. -New Orleans more; jigrhaps; than 
any other valley city has, during the five years last past, 
revived national interest in the wasteful neglect, of the 
great river highways to the Gulf. The recent visit of 
the President to the valley, his spectacular voyage down 
the stream, and his public speeches in favor of Federal aid 
in reviving its once great commerce, have meant far more 
to New Orleans than to all the other river cities combined. 
These things have been to her harbingers of a day not 
remote when the bulk of the heavy seaward traffic of this 
whole mighty valiey will ticat dcwn to her wharves in 
shallow bottoms, there to be transshipped to deep-sea 
vessels for distribution to all the outer world. 

New Orleans has made little or no effort to bring in 
steamship lines in advance of the time when it should be 
ready to offer to them, and to the railroads that must feed 
them with land freights, a solid floor and modern public 
services upon which to establish their necessary system of 
docks, elevators, terminals, huge commercial sky-scrapers, 
ete. This gigantic preparatory work draws nigh to com- 
pletion in all its branches. The influence of the valley 
States and of their representatives in Congress will here- 
after be felt in Federal appropriations for the Gulf harbors. 
It will be even more strongly felt by the railroads which 
must supply most of the seaward freight to the Gulf ports. 
New Orleans not unnaturally feels that she has ‘‘got the 
jump” on the Galveston-Houston shipping dis- 
trict, and is serenely confident that she will become 
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over New Orleans in bulk of sea business, and beat the 
latter to the great final goal which both places so eagerly 
strive to attain. 
Both Houston and Galveston have enormous tasks 
before them in the foundation work that must be done, as 
«New Orleans has done it, before they can hope to build 
here cities—or a consolidated city—capable of command- 
ing and handling the commerce of a port of the first class. 
Houston has the commercial heart of a city of one hundred 
and fifty thousand inhabitants; it has many beautiful 
homes and handsome public buildings. But it almost 
entirely lacks systems of drainage, sewage, pavements, 
curbs and parks. Outside of its central business district 
it is a sprawling country village of, say, seventy thousand 
inhabitants. It is rich, but its men of money are ultra- 
conservative. They prefer the present over the prospec- 
tive advantage—the bird in the hand has the call here. 
Its leaders lack the savage energy and the poetic forevision 
of the men that built the great cities of the West. 


The Father of the Water 


I HAVE just submitted to them, through the columns of a 
Houston newspaper, a broad, general plan of city foun- 
dation laying, involving the expenditure of ten or a dozen 
millions of dollars, and the proposal excites more of indif- 
ference than of opposition, and less of active interest 
than of either. As John H. Kirby, the Texas lumber king, 
remarked to me when I laid the matter before him, invit- 
ing him to lead a movement to bring Houston and Galves- 
ton into harmonious action for their common good: 
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the future that is not a dream, but an actuality in process 
of being worked out under the guidance of the masters of 
the American steel industry. 

Contrasting the regions naturally tributary to New 
Orleans and to the Houston-Galveston district, it be- 
comes apparent that their forces are fairly well balanced. 
The weight of odds, perhaps, slightly favors New Orleans. 
The States bordering upon, and which may fairly be ex- 
pected to employ, the deepened and patrolled Mississippi 
channel to send their outward freights seaward via New 
Orleans, are richer and more productive than the States 
naturally tributary to the Texas district. Yet, on the 
other hand, these older States already enjoy the services 
of long-established eastward rail and sea lines that must 
always continue to divide their business with the port at 
the lower end of the Mississippi, whereas the region 
tributary to the Texas shipping district has no other sea 
outlet anywhere near so easily reached as Galveston. 

When it became apparent that the railroads could not 
any longer delay the construction of the Panama Canal, 
those that serve the Southwest began reaching for ter- 
minals on the Gulf. Houston became the water terminal of 
fifteen of them, and seven more are building in here. 
The Southern Pacific alone uses the bayou barge route, 
since, with singular apathy, Houston capital has never 
invested a penny in barges to ply on this stream. The 
other Houston roads that send their freight to Galveston 
ship it down hill the fifty intervening miles by rail. Three 
trunk lines share ownership of the single-track trestle that 
alone links Galveston Island with the mainland, and four 
other lines use the trestle under leases. This two-mile 

single-track bridge carries a larger and more 
valuable traffic than any other piece of single 





the one first-class harbor of the Gulf. 
entrance to her river harbor is still shallow, under 
thirty feet, almost precisely the same depth as the 
ship channel leading up to Galveston’s docks. 
The issue to be determined is, which of the rival 
ports shall get the forty-foot or the fifty-foot 
channel of the near future, and relegate its rival 
to the secondary, coastwise class. 

The Galveston-Houston district embraces the 
island city of Galveston, already become, in bulk 
and value of her annual imports and exports, the 
chief port on the Gulf. It includes an inland 
waterway comprising Galveston Bay, above this 
bay Trinity Bay (which is the broad mouth of 
the Trinity River), and Buffalo Bayou, branching 
off Trinity Bay and extending up to and beyond 
the city of Houston. These twin cities of South 
Texas are fifty miles apart by rail, sixty by water. 
Government engineers, with liberal appropriations 
to draw on, are cutting out curVes in the bayou 
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track on earth. The fact that this district has 


“| ° depended upon this single track, exposed as it is 


to destruction by either fire or flood, for seven 
years since the great storm, indicates the easy- 
going spirit of these Texans, who dream so 
grandly of a mighty future, but who are so slow 
to translate their dreams into action. A few far- 
seeing men are doing all that they can to get 
progress made, but the spirit of the people as a 
whole is still strongly colored by the old cow- 
boy, cattle-range antipathy to urban ways. The 
farmers still control the Texas Legislature, and 
still do whatever they can to checkmate the 
ambition of Texas cities to obtain modern public 
services. But this spirit is passing. Hundreds 
of thousandsof people are coming into Texas from 
the Northern States and from Europe, who realize 
that without cities they lack market places for 
their products. In the very near future the cities 
of the State will, by coéperating, control the 








to make it a straight-line barge route from 
Houston to Galveston Bay. Already the bayou 
does a considerable barge business in cotton and other 
freight, at a rate one-sixth that of the railroads that link 
the two cities. This barge rate might be much lower 
and yet yield a profit; but the barge line is owned by the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, which is one of the rail lines 
linking Houston and Galveston. Even at present rates 
the bayou route makes Houston one of the most favorably 
situated barge ports in America. 


The Rivalry of the Texas Twins 


|S gper argh Houston and Galveston have been pulling 
against each other. Houston dreams of a day when 
deep-sea ships will come to anchor at wharves to be located 
five miles below the city on the bayou. It argues that rail- 
roads and steamship companies will never dare to build 
the immense terminals necessary to a first-class seaport on 
Galveston Island, for fear of their destruction in such a 
tropical hurricane as swept over Galveston in 1900. 
Houston argues that the only way in which a safe harbor 
can be got on the low coastal plain of Texas is by locating 
it inland. Houston has, therefore, given little aid or com- 
fort to Galveston’s efforts to obtain Federal money to 
deepen and improve the island city’s channel to the open 
sea. Galveston has scoffed at Houston’s dreams of an 
inland harbor; has told Houston she would better content 
herself with a first-class barge channel, giving her the 
cheapest rates on earth down to the first-class, deep-sea 
harbor that must necessarily be constructed at Galveston. 
Galveston has allowed her wharves to be controlled by a 
local monepoly, which has irritated Houston by charging 
dockage fees for Houston freight that never touched the 
docks, but was transshipped from Houston’s barges to 
deep-sea ships in the open harbor of Galveston. 

This condition of jealousy and destructive rivalry has 
impaired the chance of the Galveston-Houston shipping 
district to defeat New Orleans in the race for Gulf leader- 
ship. But it cannot be said to have destroyed that chance. 
It is conceivable that, by uniting their forces, agreeing 
upon a division of the benefits to be got by the district as a 
whole—Houston to get the best possible barge route and 
Galveston to get the forty or fifty foot deep-sea channel — 
the South Texas twins can maintain their present lead 


, 


A Section of the Galveston Sea-Wall, Showing Details of Construction 


‘‘There are too many pessimists in both places. They 
won’t mix any more than oil and water. The thing will 
never be done in this world unless some one comes in here 
from the outside, like yourself, puts it up to them bluntly, 
and rubs it in hard.” 

Galveston, spurred to extra-normal exertions by the 
blind instinct of self-preservation, after the great storm 
of 1900, that swept away eight thousand of her people 
and cut her property values to one-third of what they 
were the day before the storm, has done wonders since 
that time in relaying her foundations and reéstablishing 
her commerce. She has to-day more inhabitants, a far 
larger commerce, more homes, more business blocks, 
more money in her banks, a far larger area elevated 
to safety above the reach of storms, than she had seven 
years ago. She has in large part laid the drainage, 
sewage and water foundations that New Orleans has laid 
and that Houston has yet to lay. Yet Galveston, as well 
as Houston, must undertake still larger works—on 
wharves, on causeways linking the island with the main- 
land, on more sea wall and more land elevation, if she is to 
do her part in making this district the seat of the North 
American Continent’s third first-class seaport. There is 
no doubt that the work can be done. It is merely a matter 
of money. With less than one-fifth of what it cost Chicago 
to build a city’s floor in the swamp at the mouth of the 
Chicago River, during the life period of men still hale and 
vigorous, the Houston-Galveston shipping district can 
create here not only a harbor as commodious and as safe 
against storms as any in the world, but can also build up 
at the northern end of the bayou barge route a seat of 
manufactures and commerce as large and as rich as Pitts- 
burg is to-day. The Houston-Galveston of the future is 
to be, if it realizes its easy possibilities, the seat of gigantic 
cotton manufactures, located along the bayou barge 
route, and of immense steel mills situated along the shore 
of the mainland opposite Galveston, as well as a great 
seaport. Texas has unlimited supplies of high-grade iron 
in the Llano region less than two hundred miles from 
Galveston, and when the intercoastal canal is completed 
barge tows will bring coal and coke down here from the 
Pennsylvania mines and furnaces cheaply enough to war- 
rant the creation of huge mills. This is a development of 


legislature and open the way to urban develop- 
ment unobstructed by provincial prejudice at 
the State capital. 

Meantime many of the so-called Houston roads—those 
that got terminals here with a view to sending their sea- 
ward freight down the bayou barge route to Galveston’s 
deep-water wharves—appear to have begun to doubt the 
wisdom of resting upon the developments of the future 
here. Three or four of the principal lines have gone on or 
are going on to New Orleans. If it appears presently that 
the Galveston-Houston district means to wake up and 
create the harbor facilities they now dream of, then these 
doubting railroad captains will not build new and costly 
terminals at New Orleans, but will keep their money on 
the Texas district. 

After a very careful survey of the whole situation, in 
both cities and in the regions tributary to them, I am con- 
vinced that it is easily possible for the Texas district to 
win the prize. It is just a matter of money and energy. 
New Orleans has displayed the greater energy during the 
ten years last past, but Texas has the more money, and if 
there is anything in the tradition that Texas just natu- 
rally breeds big, brave men, she may be expected to rise to 
the challenge of her Eastern rival with enough energy 
to win this race, which begins to engross the attention 
of intelligent Southerners, almost as keenly as the race 
between champion baseball clubs. 


A New Way of Handling Men 


COURSE, it is manifestly impossible, in operations 
involving the employment of many hundreds of thou- 
sands of men, that the manager and superintendent can 
comein personal contact with the hands (which every up-to- 
date industrial manager admits to be highly desirable), but 
through the foremen, and especially the sub-foremen, the 
gulf between the head and the tail may be bridged and the 
men given the opportunity, which is now denied them, 
of knowing many things which do intimately concern them, 
and which would frequently lead to an understanding of 
the necessity for apparently harsh or unnecessary orders 
and rules. 
In a Massachusetts shoe factory, employing six hundred 
girls, an order was issued that all hats and coats must be 


deposited in a certain room, checks therefor being given. 
The order was issued in the usual ‘‘ I-run-my-own-business”’ 
manner, and as the delay in the delivery at noon and night 
was very great the girls, after an unheeded protest, struck. 
After ten days’ loss of work for the entire factory the mat- 
ter was adjusted. But if the superintendent had seen fit to 
inform the girls that the clothing had to be removed from 
its former position because of a protest from the insurance 
inspectors, the order, which seemed so unreasonable and 
arbitrary, would have had an entirely different aspect. 

With view to friendly relations, shop magazines have been 
established in a few great industrial plants, but the writer 
has seen only one or two which appear to be really good. 
The best is issued by a company in the Middle West, 
employing six thousand hands. It is a small, four-page 
weekly, well printed on good paper. The first page always 
contains a cut of some particularly interesting article made 
in the works, with a brief description. The reading matter 
consists of shop notes and gossip; the number of hands 
employed; any particularly noteworthy piece of work 
done by some one employee or some crew; comparisons 
between the work done in their own plant and in others; 
and little personals about the officials and foremen. 

Advice and sermonizing are strictly tabooed. You may 
search fifty issues and not see one article commencing: 
**Young Man!” 

The method of distributing this magazine shows ex- 
cellent judgment. Although free to the hands it is not 
thrown around indiscriminately. An employee desiring a 


copy regularly sends in his application, and one is there- 
after sent to him neatly wrapped and addressed. 

But this magazine, out of nearly a dozen which have 
been examined, is the only one which hits the mark. The 
others contain but little information about the shop and 
shopmates—which is what the workman wants. They 
give technical descriptions, sometimes of their own output 
and sometimes of kindred products, but lack of space and 
illustrations make them dreary and obscure. They con- 
tain too much advice and admonition, and the workman 
consequently feels that they are published, solely, to 
induce him to do more work. They utterly miss the 
point, and are valueless so far as bringing management and 
men closer together is concerned. 

A very excellent plan has been adopted by a large 
employing company in New York State. A clubroom 
has been fitted up for the sub-foremen, of whom 'there are 
about thirty. It is kept in good order by the company 
and furnished with the brightest industrial magazines 
published, but the management is left to the clubmen 
themselves. Once a week a smoke-talk is held, an address 
being delivered by some official of the company, or occa- 
sionally an outside speaker. 

A great contracting firm of New York, engaged in erect- 
ing skyscrapers and steel structures in all parts of the 
country, and carrying over three thousand men on its 
pay-rolls, issues a weekly bulletin to its men, giving light, 
snappy stories about its operations at various points. It 
tells of erecting a fifteen-story office building, from 
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foundation to roof girders, in twenty-six days. It relates 
the manner in which an exasperating delay in the delivery 
of material was overcome. It shows how some extraor- 
dinary difficulty with a foundation trench was met. It 
describes any unusual derrick or other machinery which 
may have been acquired at any point. It tells of feats of 
digging, grading and construction which stir the blood 
and excite the keenest competition. Those bulletins are 
a spur to every foreman, sub-foreman and workman on the 
various jobs, and, in addition, they induce a healthy pride 
in the work and the company. 

Compare that, if you will, with the experience of a 
worker on a multiple drill in a great machine shop. 

‘I’ve drilled,”’ he said, ‘‘just so many holes in just that 
one part for three years, and I’ve never yet seen the 
machine it goes into. I’ve never been inside the steel 
foundry, and I don’t know whether they use a cupola or 
open-hearth furnace. Once, when our line shaft broke 
down in here and we were laid off for a couple of days, I 
tried to go all over the works; but I couldn’t get a pass 
and they turned me out. One Thursday I heard that a 
man in the erecting shop had broken a leg, but I didn’t 
know it was my own cousin until I happened to go over 
to his house the next Sunday. If a man asks questions 
around here he gets turned down. I’ve quit it long ago!” 

The man was not vindictive, he was not even sarcastic 
he was simply apathetic. He had been jammed hard 
against his machine and his pay-check, and any further 
interest in the company’s operations had been starved. 


MEMORIES OF AUTHORS 





ORAWN BY EMLEN MC CONNELL 


Y MEMORIES of 
M Actors, published 

in THe SaturDay 
Eventne Post under the 
title of Players— Past and 
Present, have been received 
with remarkable and grati- 
fying favor, and therefore I am encouraged to act ona 
suggestion which has been made to me that I should 
associate with those sketches some of my Memories of 
Authors—the leaders and the comrades of the pen whom 
I have personally known and with whom I have been 
more or less intimately associated in the course of more 
than fifty years. My first book was published in 1854. 
I was early thrown into companionship with authors. 
I have had a wide acquaintance with them, from the 
time of Epes Sargent, E. P. Whipple, George Lunt and 
N. P. Willis; and perhaps my readers will find pleasure 
in rambling with me for a little while in the old, grass- 
grown pathways of my literary youth, where still the 
idols of my fancy remain unchanged, the stately figures 
and the dear companions of Long Ago. 

The year 1889 brought the centenary of Cooper. The 
year 1907 brought the centenary of Longfellow. Those 
men were the leaders of American literature in the nine- 
teenth century, and they remain the two great repre- 
sentative American authors. Longfellow is the foremost 
of our poets. Cooper is the foremost of our novelists. 

Thirty years ago, in London, in conversation with the 
most expert, accomplished and fascinating of modern 
story-tellers, Wilkie Collins, that excellent writer said to 
me: ‘‘ America has produced one great novelist; I wonder 
whether you can tell me his name.’”’ ‘‘The name of him,” 
I said, ‘‘is James Fenimore Cooper.” ‘‘Right!” exclaimed 
Collins, in obvious joy; ‘‘the author of Leatherstocking 
was a man of wonderful genius!” 


Longfellow—By William Winter 


Cooper, who died in 1851, aged 62, I did not know and 
never saw; but in boyhood I worshiped him, and in age 
I still read his romantic stories—so pure in spirit, so fine 
in invention, so beautiful in picture, and (aside from some 
formality and inflexibility of language in the sentimental 
passages) so rich, true, natural and various in character- 
istic dialogue—with delight and admiration. 

Longfellow I knew well, beginning my acquaintance 
with him at a time of life when the affections are ardent, 
when the confiding fancy exults in its ideals, and when the 
mind is susceptible to the charm of romance. The poet 
was forty-seven when first we met, and from that time, for 
twenty-eight years, it was my happy fortune to hold a 
place in his affectionate esteem. To me, from the first, he 
was an object of reverence. I loved him, and I rejoice to 
remember that he honored me with his friendship, and 
that I possessed and enjoyed that blessing till the day of 
his death. 

During the years from 1853-54 to 1859-60 I was often 
a guest in his house, at Cambridge, and I had the rare 
privilege of his example, his conversation and his counsel. 
In the winter of 1859-60 I established my residence in New 
York and could no longer be near to him; but he frequently 
wrote to me, and I visited him as often as I could. ‘‘Come 
and sit in my children’s chair,” he said to me, on the 
occasion of my latest visit; ‘‘you never forget me; you 
always come to see me.” He knew my love for him, and 
he trusted it. I saw him as he was; and, within my 
observation and knowledge of men, which have been 





exceptionally wide, a man 
more noble, gentle, lovable 
and true never lived. 

In certain musical and 
beautiful words, written on 
a day in March, 1855, Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow hal- 
lowed the city of Portland, Maine, where he was born, Feb- 
ruary 27, 1807, and where he passed his youth. He came of 
an old family, of Yorkshire, England, and on the maternal 
side he was descended from John Alden and Priscilla 
Mullens, of the Mayflower Massachusetts Colony. He was 
graduated from Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine, in 
1825, and, after passing four years in travel and study in 
Europe, he occupied a chair in that college as a professor 
of modern languages. That office he held for more than 
five years, resigning it in 1835, in order to make another 
European tour, preparatory to the acceptance of a pro- 
fessorship of modern languages in Harvard University. 

He was married, in 1831, to Miss Mary Potter, of Port- 
land, who died in November, 1835, when traveling with 
him in Holland. In December, 1836, he established his 
residence in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and began his 
labor as a Harvard professor. In July, 1843, he was 
married to Miss Frances Elizabeth Appleton, of Boston, 
with whom, for eighteen years, he lived in perfect happi- 
ness, ended by her sudden, tragical death, by fire, in the 
summer of 1861. He resigned his office at Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1854, and from that time till the last he devoted 
himself exclusively to literary authorship. 

In 1866 he visited Europe for the third and last time, 
remaining there eighteen months. In the autumn of 1869 
he returned to his home in Cambridge—an old Colonial 
mansion known as the Craigie House, and celebrated as 
having once been occupied by Washington —and there he 
resided till the end of his days. He died on March 24, 








1882, and his body was buried beside that of his second 
wife in the cemetery of Mount Auburn, where rest the 
mortal relics of so many of his friends. 

His works, in prose and verse—the first of which was 
Outre-Mer, published in 1835, and the last of which was 
Michael Angelo, published in 1883—fill eleven large 
volumes, and they have been translated, in all or in part, 
into fifteen languages. His bust, in Westminster Abbey 
—the first monument of an American author ever placed 
in that venerable temple-—stands in the Poets’ Corner, 
near to the effigy of Dryden, and looks across the graves of 
Beaumont, Cowley, Denham, Tennyson and Browning, to 
the hallowed spot where the dust of Campbell mingles with 
that of Sheridan, Henderson, Cumberland and Macaulay, 
and where the remains of Garrick, Doctor Johnson and 
Henry Irving slumber side by side. 


A High Level of Poetical Expression 


REASON for thinking that Longfellow is the greatest 
of American poets, is the belief that he was more 
objective than any of the other bards, and was elementally 
actuated by an impulse of greater and broader design. 
Individual lyrics might be named that, perhaps, surpass in 
the element of passionate inspiration anything that pro- 
ceeded from Longfellow’s pen. Poe’s Haunted Palace, 
Halleck’s Marco Bozzaris, Story’s Cleopatra and Whittier’s 
St. John de Marta are types of splendid poetic emotion; 
but no other American poet has produced a fabric of imagi- 
native poetry that rises to the height of Longfellow’s Golden 
Legend and is sustained with such copious feeling and 
diversified with such affluence of invention, unflag- 
ging interest of material and perfection of taste. 

Another reason why Longfellow stands foremost 
among our poets is, that he possessed and manifested a 
more comprehensive, various and felicitous command 
of his verbal art than has been displayed by any other 
American poet; while still another reason is that he 
speaks with a voice that is more universal than per- 
sonal. Evangeline, The Building of the Ship, The 
Golden Legend, The Saga of King Olaf, Tales of a 
Wayside Inn and Hiawatha are works that illumine 
the general imagination, express the general human 
heart, and are fraught with the general life of man. 

Longfellow once told me that he sometimes wrote 
poemis which he considered too personal, too delicate, 
for publication; but he did not write exclusively for 
himself: he wrote for others; and, more fully than any 
other of the American poets, he represents the two 
cardinal principles which are of the highest import to 
the human race—nobility of individual life, and faith 
in the divine government of the world. He is absolutely 
pure; he turns to beauty everything that he touches; 
and he continually imparts that conviction of spiritual 
immortality which alone can lift mankind above the 
dread of death —that absolute trust in a celestial destiny 
which alone can inculcate patient endurance of our in- 
evitable sorrows, the natural and unavoidable conse- 
quence of mortality. Much possible enjoyment of life is 
sacrificed in taking futile precautions as to the future: 
for, as said by Wordsworth and taught by Longfellow: 


Disasters—do the best we can— 
Will reach us great and small, 

And he is oft the wisest man 
Who is not wise at all. 


Longfellow’s place in literature is not among the 
marvels of creative genius, the portents that dazzle and 
bewilder — such as Milton, Dryden, Byron and Shelley — 
but with the benefactors of mankind that soothe and bless. 
Lowell associated him with the English poet, Thomas Gray, 
whose works, beautiful as they are (the immortal Elegy 
being unequaled by anything of the kind in our language), 
do not contain a tithe of Longfellow’s humanity. To my 
mind he more resembles, in essential ways, the earlier 
English poet, Abraham Cowley. But, however that may 
be, his poetry takes a wide range, and it appeals to a vast 
number of persons, because it expresses for each one of 
them, simply, directly and admirably, the emotion that 
each one of them feels and would like to express. It may 
not always elevate the reader, but it always satisfies; and 
it always elevates the subject. 

An anecdote, that is amusing and at the same time 
significant, was told to me by the clever, versatile, popular, 
much-lamented James R. Osgood, once so prominent as 
a publisher in Boston and London. Mr. Osgood, who 
began his career as a bookseller in the shop at ‘‘the Old 
Corner”’ of School and Washington Streets, Boston, was 
accosted in that shop @o he related) by a stranger, who 
expressed the wish to buy a volume of poetry, as a Christ- 
mas present for a girl. ‘‘I don’t want Byron or Shelley,” 
he remarked, ‘‘or anything of that kind; I want something 
like Longfellow. He suits the girls and he suits me. He’s 
a good, safe, family poet.” 

In one point of view that remark might seem to be a 
disparagement, an implication of conventionality and 
commonplace. In another point of view it is a tribute. 
All thoughtful men are aware of the tremendous influence 
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that reading exerts over the mind of youth. The things 
that we read when we are young sink deep into the 
memory and are never wholly forgotten. They color our 
thoughts and they more or less affect the conduct of our 
lives. Byron’s Don Juan—considered with reference to 
its scope, its variety of subjects, its feeling, its humor, its 
wit, its worldly wisdom, its satire, its poetry and its 
wonderful mastery of the language—is one of the most 
colossal fabrics of literary art existent in any literature. 
Southey’s Curse of Kehama, notwithstanding its supreme 
felicity of fancy and its exquisite finish of style, is rather 
a laborious composition. But there is no father who would 
not prefer that his child should read the Curse of Kehama 
rather than Don Juan. 
The notion that everything should be generally read 
only because it happens to have been written, is radically 
mischievous as well as unsound. An idea has long been 
prevalent—and it happens to be more than commonly 
prevalent just now, because of a general trend toward 
luxury and sensuality combined with the admired public- 
ity of decadent and degenerate authors and actors—that 
delirium is genius, and that without convulsion there 
cannot be power. It was said of the Scotch essayist, 
Gilfillan, that ‘‘He seemed to think himself a great painter 
because he painted with a large brush.”” ‘‘The very first 
time I saw that admirable woman,” says Mr. Crummles, 
in Nicholas Nickleby—referring to his formidable wife— 
‘‘she stood upon her head on the butt-end of a spear, sur- 
rounded with blazing fireworks.” A certain fine frenzy is, 
doubtless, a part of the temperament of genius; but just 
as the sunshine permeates the universe without a sound, so 





“Why, You Look More Like 
a Sea-Captain than a Poet” 
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does the magical light of genius illumine the human soul, 
without effort and without strife. The comet, seeming to 
flash lawless through the untraveled heavens, may prove a 
momentary wonder; the stupendous, calm order of the 
solar system, without which all life would instantly be 
hurled into chaos, is not simply a marvel: it is a perpetual 
blessing. Genius that is erratic and splendid shines but to 
dazzle, and it soon is quenched. The lasting value of 
genius is beneficence. ‘‘I have been, perhaps,’’ said that 
great poet and still greater man, Sir Walter Scott, toward 
the close of his life, ‘‘the most voluminous author of the 
day, and it is a comfort to me to think that I have tried to 
unsettle no man’s faith, to corrupt no man’s principles, 
and that I have written nothing which, on my death-bed, 
I should wish blotted.” 


The Appeal to the Heart 


ONGFELLOW made himself known to thousands of 
hearts, and every heart is purer and stronger for the 
knowledgecfhim. ‘‘Shall there benorepose in literature? ’’ 
he once wrote. ‘‘Shall every author be like a gladiator, 
with swollen veins and distended nostrils, as if each en- 
counter was for life or death?” How truly Longfellow 
was a poet of power—not the power that makes fireworks, 
but the power that can rise to the dignity of a great theme 
and evenly sustain itself in perfect poise—his noble poem 
of The Goblet of Life will testify. 
inspiration can account for such poems as his Sandalphon, 
The Beleaguered City, The Ballad of Carmilhan, The 
Open Window, Footsteps of Angels and The Chamber 


Nothing but poetic 
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Over the Gate. Time may forget such narratives as The 
Courtship of Miles Standish and such plays as The Spanish 
Student; but never the sublime development of his 
Christus; never the solemn pzan of patient will that he 
uttered in The Light of Stars. 

Disparagement of Longfellow began early, and, though 
not now often audible, it has continuously lasted. The 
Boston ‘‘transcendentalists” could not abide him. Cer- 
tain foreign critics found him more ‘‘medieval” than 
American. That eminent Catholic poet, the late Coventry 
Patmore—who wrote The Angel in the House, and who 
emitted the amazing announcement that Thomas 
Buchanan Read’s autumnal poem of The Closing Scene is 
superior to Gray’s Elegy—elegantly refers to him, in one 
of his published letters, as ‘‘ Longwindedfellow.” 


Foreign Appreciation of Whitman 


HE complaint—which more or less touches all Ameri- 
can literature—proceeds now, as it has all along pro- 
ceeded, from an irrational disposition, first to revert to the 
berserker state of feeling, and then to exact, from a new 
country, new forms of speech. Thus, for example, literary 
authorities in England, some of them conspicuous for 
station and ability, have accepted, and, in some cases, 
have extolled beyond the verge of extravagance, one 
American writer, the eccentric Walt Whitman, for no 
better reason than because he discarded all laws of liter- 
ary composition, and, instead of writing melodious verse, 
composed an uncouth catalogue of miscellaneous objects 
and images, generally commonplace, sometimes coarse 
and sometimes foul. That auctioneer’s list of topics and 
appetites, intertwisted with a formless proclamation of 
carnal propensities and universal democracy, has been 
hailed as grandly original and distinctively American, 
only because it is crude, shapeless and vulgar. 

The writings of Walt Whitman, in so far as they are 
anything, are philosophy. They certainly arenot poetry, 
and they do not possess even the merit of an original 
style; for Macpherson, with his Ossian forgeries, Martin 
Farquhar Tupper, with his Proverbial Philosophy, and 
Samuel Warren, with his tumid Ode, were extant long 
before the advent of Whitman. Furthermore, Plato’s 
writings were not unknown, while the brotherhood of 
man had been proclaimed in Judea, with practical con- 
sequences that are still obvious. No author has yet 
made a vehicle of expression that excels, in any way 
whatever, or for any purpose, the blank verse of Shake- 
speare and Milton. In the hands of any artist who can 
use them the old forms of expression are abundantly 
adequate, and so, likewise, are the old subjects; at all 
events, nobody has yet discovered any theme more 
fruitful than the human heart, human experience, man 
in his relation to Nature and to God. 

Invidious criticism of Longfellow’s poetry was 
written, with peculiar zest, by Miss Margaret Fuller, 
a native of Cambridge, who married an Italian and 
became Countess Ossoli. She was a clever woman, of a 
somewhat tart temper, and prone to the peevish ill- 
nature of a discontented mind. In the early days of 
the New York Tribune she was a contributor to that 
paper and, more or less, I believe, to the perplexities of 
its eccentric founder, Horace Greeley. Both Longfellow 
and his wife spoke of her, to me, with obvious, though 
courteously veiled, dislike. Her health was not robust; 
she suffered from some form of spinal disease that 
caused her occasionally to wriggle when seated. She 

figures among the writers commemorated by the ven- 
omous industry of Rufus Wilmot Griswold, and she is 
chiefly remembered as having perished in a shipwreck on 
the southern coast of Long Island. 

‘The poet aims to give pleasure,” Longfellow more than 
once said to me, ‘‘but the purpose of the critic is, usually, 
to give pain.”’ Speaking of the numerous papers that were 
sent to him, containing notices of his poems, he told me 
that it was his custom never to read an article written in 
an unpleasant spirit. ‘‘If, after reading a few lines, I find 
that the intention is to wound,” he said, ‘‘I drop the paper 
into the fire, and that is the end of it.” A kindred feeling 
was expressed by Sir Walter Scott, who, referring to Jeffrey, 
the eminent Edinburgh reviewer, wrote: ‘‘I have neither 
time nor inclination to be perpetually making butterflies 
that he may have the pleasure of pulling their wings and 
legs off”; and again, remarking on the same subject, 
Scott said: ‘‘I would rather please one man of genius than 
all the great critics in the kingdom.” 

Longfellow, of course, knew that it is possible for criticism 
to be creative (as it sometimes is, and as notably it was 
when written by Matthew Arnold), and likewise that it 
can help the right by opposing the wrong; but his prefer- 
ence, always and rightly, was for the creative order of mind. 
One of the wisest and best of all precepts is expressed in 
his monition that ‘‘He who carries bricks to the building 
of every one’s house will never build one for himself.” 

The most acrimonious critic of Longfellow’s poetry was 
his famous contemporary, Edgar Allan Poe (1809-1849). 
Poe’s criticisms of Longfellow are included in the standard 
edition of his works, edited by Stedman and Woodberry. 
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They are rank with in- 
justice and hostility. 
In judging of the con- 
duct and writings of 
Poe, however, allow- 
ance has to be made 
for the strain of in- 
sanity that was in him, 
and for the mordant 
bitterness that had 
been engendered in his 
mind by penury and 


Poe lived at a time 
when writers were 
very poorly paid, and 
furthermore his genius 
was of a rare and ex- 
quisite order, lovely in 
texture, sombre in 
quality, monotonous 
in its utterance, and 
utterly unfit for the 
hack-work of news- 
papers and magazines. 
His really appreciative 
audience isa small one, 
even now, and proba- 
bly it will long, or al- 
ways, remain a small 
one. Such poetry as 
his Haunted Palace— 
which is perfection— 
is seldom understood. 
The defects of his character and the errors of his conduct, 
moreover, were exaggerated in his own time and they have 
been absurdly exploited in ours. He was a brilliant and 
extraordinary man. The treasures of imaginative, creative, 
beautiful art, in prose as well as verse, that he contributed 
to American literature, are permanent and precious; and 
nothing in literary biography is more contemptible than 
the disparagement of his memory that continually pro- 
ceeds through its pages, on the score of his intemperance. 

I never read a sketch of Poe without thinking of Byron’s 
reference to Dunlap’s Life of George Frederick Cooke. 
‘“‘The parts he played,” says Byron, ‘‘and the pints he 
swallowed are enumerated with scrupulous exactitude; 
and the wonder is that such a drunken actor should ever 
have found a sober biographer.” 


The Disparagement of Poe and O’Brien 


E died in 1849, aged 40, leaving works that fill ten 

closely-packed volumes. No man achieves a result 
like that whose brain is ruined with stimulants. The same 
twaddle has been diffused about Fitz-James O’Brien, that 
fine poet and romancer, who died at 34—losing his life in 
the American Civil War—whose writings I collected and 
published. I have known O’Brien to have neither lodging, 
food nor money—to be, in fact, destitute of everything 
except the garments in which he stood. The volume of 
his works that I collected—including the remarkable 
stories of The Diamond Lens and The Wondersmith—is 
one of 500 pages; and there are other writings of his in 
my possession which would make another volume of 
equal size. He was an Irishman, and he knew and liked 
the favorite tipple of his native land; but it is to his 
genius that the world owes his writings, and not to his 
drams. Poe may have been afflicted with the infirmity of 
drink. My old friend John Brougham, the comedian, who 
knew him well, told me that Poe could not swallow even a 
single glass of wine without losing his head. But what does 
it signify, and why should a reader be perpetually told of 
it, whether he drank wine or not? His writings remain, and 
they are an honor to our literature; and that is all we 
need to consider. As Tennyson wrote: 


He gave the people of his best! 

His worst he kept: his best he gave. 

My Shakespeare’s curse on clown and knave 
Who will not let his ashes rest! 


The motive of the disparagement of Poeisenvy. Inan 
age of mediocrity inferior writers will always strive to de- 
grade an exceptional genius. Shakespeare, who records 
everything, has happily recorded that. ‘‘He hath a daily 
beauty in his life that makes me ugly.” ‘‘To some kind of 
men their virtues serve them but as enemies.’’ ‘‘ Will bonor 
notlive’withtheliving? No. Detraction will notsuffer it.” 

Among my valued relics is a piece of the coffin of Poe, 
taken from his grave when his remains were moved and 
reburied in Westminster churchyard, Baltimore, in 
October, 1875. He had lain in the earth for twenty-six 
years. That sombre memorial was sent to me by an old 
friend, John T. Ford, the once eminent theatrical manager, 
now dead and gone, and soon afterward I wrote, at his 
suggestion, and because of the effect of the relic, the poem 
that was read at the dedication of the monument, marking 
the place of Poe’s final burial. 





“I am Only a Professor” 


I once had a conversation with Long- 
fellow concerning Poe. It was on an 
evening when I was sitting with him, 
at his fireside, and when I chanced to 
observe a little volume of Poe’s poems on 
his library table. I inquired whether he 
had ever met with Poe and was assured 
that he had not. Longfellow opened the 
book and read aloud a few stanzas of the 
poem For Annie, remarking that one of 
them, containing the line, ‘‘And the fever 
called living is over at last,’’ would be 
an appropriate epitaph for its writer. 
There was not even a shade of resent- 
ment in either his manner or voice. 

‘*My works,”’ he said, ‘‘seemed to give 
Mr. Poe much trouble; but I am alive 
and still writing.’’ I remember that he 
mused a little, in silence, and then began 
to speak of the inexpedience of replying 
to attacks made in the press. ‘‘You 
are at the beginning of your career,” 
he added, ‘‘and I advise you never to 
answer the attacks that will be made on 
you.” It was wise counsel. 

Only lately, reading in Hermann Boer- 
haave, I came upon a kindred thought: 
‘‘Calumny and detraction are sparks, 
which, if you do not blow them, will 
go out of themselves.” The persistent 
malevolence and misrepresentation with 
which Poe assailed the personal integ- 
rity and the writings of Longfellow might 
have been expected to inspire the elder 
writer with a lasting animosity: his feeling and tone, on 
the contrary, when referring to the subject, were those 
of compassion and tolerance. He understood the ‘‘genus 
irritabile,” and he had deep sympathy with it. 

I met him one night at a hall in Boston, and sat with him, 
at his expressed wish, to listen to a lecture by Charles 
Mackay, on Dibdin’s Sea Songs. Mackay’s verse is not 
generally read now, but it was popular once. He wrote it 
fluently and in abundance. One of his more ambitious 
fabrics relates to the Tarantula Dance: there is a fable 
that a person bitten by that venomous spider becomes 
delirious and must dance downward toward the sea. His 
best-known poem begins with the familiar line, ‘‘There’s 
a good time coming, boys.” He was a compact, burly, 
ruddy-faced little man, and a commonplace, matter-of-fact 
speaker, sincere and sensible. He gave a plain narrative 
of Charles Dibdin’s life and quoted several of the songs, 
notably Tom Bowling; and he closed the discourse by 
reading one of his own graceful poems of sentiment, which 
he said he had that day written—prompted thereto by the 
sight of some daisies growing on Boston Common. Long- 
fellow proposed that we should walk home together, it 
being a pleasant, moonlit night, and that we did—across 
the West Boston bridge, along the silent streets of the 
Port, over Dana Hill, past the red brick buildings of 
Harvard, and so onward to the gate of his mansion, in the 
Mount Auburn road, in old Cambridge, where we said 
good-night and parted. It is a long walk, but it seemed 
short to me; for the poet whom I so much loved and 
reverenced beguiled the time with pleasant talk about the 
sea, and about old ballads—particularly the Spanish 
Ballads of Lockhart— 
and, incidentally, 
about the delights and 
intrinsic rewards of 
poetry; and I recall it 
as one of the most 
delightful of rambles. 
Longfellow’s voice was 
calm and sweet, and 
his companionship al- 
ways caused peace. 
He spoke kindly of 
Charles Mackay’s lec- 
ture; said that he had 
enjoyed it; and added 
that it was a spirit of 
comradeship that had 
led him to be present. 
‘‘We must always do 
what we can,” he said, 
‘for our brother au- 
thors.” 

Mackay came again 
to America in the early 
days of the Civil War, 
resided in Staten 
Island, near to New 
York, and acted as 
correspondent of the 
London Times. Some 





Extraordinary Popular Delusions. He participated in 
the literary turmoil that ensued when Harriet Beecher 
Stowe stirred up the Byron scandal, and'he wrote a book, 
now out of print, on Medora Leigh. He was the father of 
the late Eric Mackay, a man of poetic genius, dead in his 
prime, who wrote several excellent lyrics, and from whom 
much might have been expected. 

It is not every poet who possesses the sense of humor. 
The lack of that sense in Wordsworth caused effects 
that are lamentable. Tennyson mistakenly considered him- 
self to be strongly humorous, and when likened to Shelley 
he replied, almost resentfully, ‘‘ But Shelley had no humor!” 
Tennyson could be playful—sometimes grimly and bit- 
terly so, sometimes sweetly and merrily so—but his 
humor was very mild. Longfellow’s sense of humor, on 
the contrary, was exceedingly keen, and nothing comical 
escaped him. 

Among the relics that he especially treasured was an 
inkstand, once the property of Coleridge. One day, 
showing that relic to a stranger who had called on him, 
he said, ‘‘Perhaps The Ancient Mariner was written from 
this.” ‘‘Yes,” said his visitor, ‘‘and The Old Oaken 
Bucket—who done that?” Another visitor, on asking his 
age and being told it was seventy, replied, ‘‘I’ve seen 
many men of your age who looked much younger than 
you do.” A Newport bookseller said to him: ‘‘Why, you 
look more like a sea-captain than a poet!” An admirer, 
of the epistolary order, wrote to him, saying: ‘‘ Please 
send your autograph in your own handwriting.” He has 
recorded a characteristic dialogue with a strange lady, in 
black garments, who accosted him one summer morning 
at his house door: 

‘‘Ts this the house where Longfellow was born?” 

‘*No, he was not born here.” 

‘Did he die here?” 

‘No, he is not dead.” 

‘‘Are you Longfellow?” 

“Tem; 

“‘T thought you died two years ago.” 

That recails the intelligent remark made to Walter 
Savage Landor by a lady who wished to compliment him 
on his Pericles and Aspasia. ‘‘Mr. Landor,’’ she said, ‘‘I 
haven’t had time to read your Periwinkles and Asparagus, 
but I hear it is very good.” 


When the Piano Paid a Visit 


ERO-WORSHIPERS sometimes act as well as speak 
in an eccentric manner. Looking from a front win- 
dow of his dwelling, one day, Longfellow saw persons 
approaching across his lawn bearing a piano. The instru- 
ment was preceded by a lady who presently greeted him, 
saying that she had set one of his poems to music, and had 
now come to sing it to him; which she forthwith pro- 
ceeded to do. He much enjoyed the humorous absurdity 
of such incidents, and he liked to recount them. 
I was seldom in his company without hearing from him 
a comic story or a sportive comment. He was a happy 
man, and he liked to diffuse cheerfulness and to make 
everybody happy around him. His usual aspect was that 
of sweet, gentle, pensive composure, but his mood was 
often playful, and his appreciative enjoyment of anything 
humorous, while not demonstrative, was extreme. That 
enjoyment expressed itself in suppressed laughter and in a 
peculiar, low, delighted, caressing tone of voice. Speaking 
to me once about that admirable 
gentleman and rare poet, Thomas 
W. Parsons —who wrote the noble 
Ode on Dante, which is one of 
the veritable gems of our language 
he related, with peculiar zest, a 
comic incident of personal experi- 
ence with him. Parsons was a 
man of fine genius and of a lovely 
spirit, and, as sometimes happens 
with such natures, he was easily 
confused by wine, to the use of 
which, when careworn, he some- 
times resorted. ‘‘One summer 
evening,” said Longfellow, ‘‘I 
found Parsons roaming in my 
garden. He did not know me at 
the moment, but he greeted me 
affably, and he accepted my invi- 
tation to takeadrive. I ordered 
my carriage to be brought to the 
gate, and we drove together to his 
home. He had not recognized 
me, and during the whole of the 
ride he talked to me about the 
poetry of Longfellow, abusing it 
as extremely bad and inviting my 
concurrence in that opinion— 
which, of course, I gave. He was 
an amiable man and one of my 
cherished friends, and nothing 


readers, no doubt, are 
acquainted with his 
useful Memoirs of 


Hero-Worshipers Some- 
times Act as Well as Speak 
in an Eccentric Manner 


could have been more ludicrous 
(Continued on Page 23) 

















“Cast Off There!” 


R. PHANUEL FREEMANTLE looked up from his 
M evening newspaper and turned to his wife. 
‘‘T beg your pardon, my dear, but what was that 
about Shellacres?”’ 

‘“We have taken a house there for the summer.” 

“Really!” Mr. Freemantle looked astonished. : 

‘We are ail tired of Hill Farm, and I think that the 
children need the change to the salt air. At Shellacres 
the house fronts on the river, and we have our private 
bathhouses and floats. It was such an exceptional oppor- 
tunity that I jumped at it.”” Now, Mrs. Freemantle was a 
large-sized woman, and from the determined expression 
of her face it was quite evident that when she did jump 
she was accustomed to land heavily. Mr. Freemantle 
attempted no expostulation in words, but he continued 
to look disturbed. 

‘Tt will be no farther for you to commute, and a much 
cooler ride.” 

c Umph! ” 

‘‘Besides, I’m sure you'll enjoy being by the water as 
much as any of us. You ought to be something of a sailor 
yourself, after thirty-five years in the Custom House.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Eliza.” Mr. Freemantle flung 
away his cigar and relapsed into a pettish silence. 

‘‘Well, it’s done and can’t be undone,’”’ resumed Mrs. 
Freemantle. ‘‘ We have decided to go down Monday night.” 

‘‘T wash my hands of this affair,’ declared Mr. Free- 
mantle coldly. And there the conversation rested. 

Shellacres is primitive, but it enjoys the advantage of 
an unsurpassed location on the Wallabout, the latter being 
a tidal river that debouches into 
Hessian Bay and thence, through the 
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Phanuel Freemantle 
Plays Pirate 


Mr. Freemantle could not but observe how their appetites 
had improved. There was something in this sea air, after 
all, he thought. 

Mr. Freemantle walked up the garden path with a 
somewhat sheepish expression on his middle-aged face. 

‘‘Why, whatever are you wearing on your head!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Freemantle. ‘‘A yachting cap!” 

‘It’s cooler,” explained Mr. Freemantle. ‘‘I only put it 
on after leaving the train.’”” He walked on into the house. 

“‘T think it very becoming,’’ called out Mrs. Freemantle, 
and Mr. Freemantle heard her. 

Two days later some bulky packages arrived from the 
city. With the assistance of the gardener and the coach- 
man, Mr. Freemantle insisted on uncrating them immedi- 
ately after dinner. There was a long ship’s telescope 
mounted on a tripod; also a full-sized capstan. 

“I picked them up second-hand at a ship-chandler’s 
near the Custom House,” remarked Mr. Freemantle care- 
lessly. ‘‘Since we are at the seaside we might as well con- 
form to the surroundings and have a little nautical atmos- 
phere.”’ He personally superintended the installation of 
the capstan on the lawn, and, with its rack of polished bars 
and its neatly-coiled hundred fathom hawser, it presented 
a commendably shipshape appearance. The telescope 
was placed on the piazza, and, Saturday afternoon, Mr. 
Freemantle brought down a barometer from the city and 
instructed the eldest boy how to take the readings. 

“‘T’ll get a log-book Monday,” he said, ‘‘and you can 
then make the entries regularly, William. It will be an 
excellent mental discipline for you.” Mrs. Freemantle 
continued to say nothing. 

During the following week Mr. Freemantle made several 
other purchases, including a ship’s binnacle, a large kedge 
anchor, and a brass saluting piece. He ordered the village 
carpenter to erect a signal mast on the lawn, and had it 
properly rigged by an old sailorman. On July the fourth 
he had the ensign raised, with appropriate formalities, and 
the national salute fired. ‘‘Hereafter,” said Mr. Free- 
mantle impressively, ‘‘the flag will be run up every morn- 
ing at sunrise and lowered at sunset, the ceremony to be 
accompanied with the customary gun, as prescribed in the 
naval regulations. Arthur, this will be your duty, and 
here is the Naval Almanac which will give you the correct 
time for this longitude. My dear, I think that we ought to 
decide on an appropriate name for our summer home; 
what do you say to The Moorings?” 

‘*Very nice, indeed,’”’ agreed Mrs. Freemantle. ‘‘Every- 
thing does look so nautical and pretty. Aren’t you glad 
now, Phanuel, that we came to Shellacres?”’ 

‘‘T am beginning to enter into the spirit of the place,” 
confessed Mr. Freemantle. 

‘And, after all, you have been thirty-five years in the 
Custom House. Nobody can deny that,” added his wife. 
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‘‘My great-grandfather Hoagland was in the China 
trade,” said Mr. Freemantle proudly. ‘‘He commanded 
the famous clipper ship, Typhoon.” 

‘Of course he did.” 

‘‘And I had an Uncle James who ran away to sea.” 

“It’s in the blood, Phanuel; you can be assured of 
that,” asserted Mrs. Freemantle triumphantly. ‘‘And 
there was my grandfather O’Brien who owned nearly all 
the capital stock in the Commonwealth Ferry. You see 
that you come by it naturally.” 

As the discussion proceeded Mr. Freemantle allowed 
himself to grow enthusiastic over the multifarious advan- 
tages of Shellacres. Yes, undoubtedly, they had done well 
to come here. 

‘‘The salt-water plunge every morning is so refreshing.”’ 

‘*And think of the ozone—oceans of it.”’ 

‘‘Tt has made me ten years younger already.” 

‘‘The children enjoy the punting immensely. There is 
the yawl; you might take up rowing again.” 

Mr. Freemantle looked conscious. 

‘‘What is it now?” demanded Mrs. Freemantle. 

‘‘Why, to tell the truth, I have been buying a boat, a 
motor-boat.”’ 

‘‘Mr. Freemantle!” 

‘‘Indeed, Eliza, I picked it up at almost nothing, through 
my friend Hepburn.” 

“‘T never liked that Mr. Hepburn.” 

‘*It’s an excellent model—the fashionable square stern, 
and beautiful lines. The complete equipment, you know 
—flags, cushions, awning, side-lamps and everything. An 

exceptional bargain.” 
‘‘What is its name?” 





lower ship channel, to the open 
ocean. An ideal place for all sorts of 
aquatic amusements, and only an 
hour’s ride from the city. It was 
really a find, and the house turned 
out to be large, cool, and most com- 
fortably furnished; when the family 
were installed there, on the aforesaid 
Monday week, Mr. Freemantle grudg- 
ingly acknowledged that it was 
better than he had expected. 
‘*You’ll be as crazy as the rest 


of us,” affirmed Mrs. Freemantle 
confidently. ‘‘Isn’t it a beautiful 
view?” 


But Mr. Freemantle was not yet 
ready to surrender unconditionally. 
‘‘T don’t care for the water,”’ he said 
stifly. Mrs. Freemantle, being a 
wise woman, held her peace. 

A week passed by. The little 
Freemantles were in raptures over 
the glorious usufruct of their new 
inheritance; they spent their entire 
days at the waterside, wading in the 
brackish pools, catching wonderful 
red, white and blue crabs off the 
pier-head, and navigating the broad- 
beamed punt within the safe inclosure 
of the boathouse basin. They grew 
brown as parched coffee berries, and 
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Mr. Freemantle’s Cheerfui Babble Died Away into Inarticulate Gurglings 


‘‘End Rush.” 

Mrs. Freemantle looked relieved. 
‘‘Oh, I see!” she exclaimed. ‘‘Mean- 
ing that you’re to take it easy. 
Don’t hurry; put an end to the rush; 
goslow. Why, I think it a perfectly 
splendid name, Phanuel.”’ 

‘*You’ve quite missed the point,” 
explained Mr. Freemantle testily. 
‘The end rush is supposed to be the 
fastest man on the football team; and 
so it is a very proper name for a 
motor-boat. This one has thirty-five 
horse-power on the brake, and is 
guaranteed to develop seventeen 
miles an hour. I am going to cut 
circles around those old tubs you see 
out there on the river.” 

“‘T hope you won’t live to regret 
this,” said Mrs. Freemantlesolemnly. 
As she walked away she wondered 
uneasily whether Mr. Freemantle was 
not entering rather too earnestly into 
the atmosphere of the place. She 
had not realized that he was so sus- 
ceptible to outside influences. Could 
there be such a thing as a bacillus of 
the sea ! 

During the next few days Mr. Free- 
mantle’s interest in things nautical 
continued to increase by leaps and 





bounds. He wore his yachting cap and white duck, rubber- 
soled shoes even when at business, and every night he 
brought home some new piece of marine flotsam from the 
ship-chandler’s. The house was littered with seines, patent 
logs, oars, life-buoys and belaying-pins, and there had to 
be salt pork and plum duff at every other meal. Later, a 
complete set of signal flags was purchased, and William, 
Arthur and Phanuel, Jr., were organized into a wig- 
wagging corps. <A ship’s bell took the place of the ‘‘grand- 
father’s” clock, and there was even some talk of dividing 
the family into port and starboard watches. Every even- 
ing Mr. Freemantle pored until midnight over the Ele- 
ments of Navigation, the coast-survey charts, and the 
Pilot’s Vade Mecum; on Sundays he religiously shot the 
sun, and he insisted on the boys working out problems in 
dead-reckoning in lieu of their customary religious lessons. 
Mrs. Freemantle grew sick at heart, but she ventured on 
no open remonstrance. 

The delivery of the End Rush had been delayed, but it 
finally arrived one Friday evening. After dinner the whole 
family went down to the basin to inspect the craft. Very 
beautiful she looked, as she floated gracefully on the water, 
resplendent in newly-varnished mahogany and polished 
brasswork. Even Mrs. Freemantle could not withhold her 
meed of admiration. 

*‘Do you know how to run her?” she asked. 

‘‘Certainly,”’ replied Mr. Freemantle. As a matter of 
fact, he had only been instructed in the rudimentary de- 
tails of how to start and stop the motor. Of the essential 
principles of the gasoline explosive engine he was utterly 
and profoundly ignorant. 

Early on Saturday morning Mrs. Freemantle was awak- 
ened by an extraordinary racket. The noise resembled 
that of a gigantic corn-popper, and was most distressing 
to the ear. Moved by a sudden suspicion, she glanced over 
at Mr. Freemantle’s bed and saw that it was empty. She 
looked out of the window. The End Rush was afloat in 
the basin, and seated in her was Mr. Freemantle, clad in 
oilskins and a sou’wester. He was intent on manipulating 
various cocks and levers. Jets of red and blue flame were 
shooting from the engine bonnet, and, the muffler being 
cut out, the exhaust was making itself audible in short, 
terrifying barks. 

Mrs. Freemantle was a woman of decision. Hastily 
summoning the two elder boys she sent William to call 
the gardener and coachman. Then, accompanied by 
Arthur, she ran down to the boathouse. 

‘*Got her running fine,’”’ shouted Mr. Freemantle. ‘‘Just 
wait until I have finished oiling. Then I’ll take a little 
spin outside. Want to go along?” 

Mrs. Freemantle said a few words, in an undertone, to 
the two men who had now appeared on the scene. Follow- 
ing her orders, they quietly rigged a stout manila line to 
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“We'll Get the Next One Plumb Amidships,” He Thought 


the capstan, and brought the free end to the boat basin. 
Mr. Freemantle was so occupied with the machinery that 
he took no notice when the gardener gave the cable a sea- 
manlike bend about a cleat on the stern of the End Rush. 

‘“Now we're off,”” announced Mr. Freemantle. He threw 
in the clutch and the screw began to revolve. The End 
Rush moved slowly through the water for about forty 
feet, when it was checked by the tightening of the hawser. 
Mr. Freemantle was momentarily disconcerted, but he was 
unaware of the true cause of the stoppage, and now that 
he had begun he was determined to put the thing through. 

‘‘Jingle bell for full speed ahead,’’ he commanded, and 
gave the engine all the power possible. The motor 
throbbed and panted, the screw beat the water into 
foam, but still the line held and the End Rush remained 
stationary. 

Mr. Freemantle took a hasty backward look, and his 
amazement deepened into anger. ‘‘Cast off there!” he 
shouted, but the two men were under Mrs. Freemantle’s 
direct orders, and they made no move to obey. Then Mr. 
Freemantle tried cajolery. 

‘*My dear,”’ he began, ‘‘you are making me ridiculous. 
I assure you that I only intend to run out as far as the 

channel buoy. I must learn the management 
of the boat, and there is no time like the pres- 














ent. I promise to return immediately.” 

‘‘For this first occasion,” said Mrs. Free- 
mantle firmly, ‘‘you will have to confine your 
cruise to the limits of the basin. I will in- 
struct Wiggins to let out enough rope to take 
you to the gate, and that will give you plenty 
of room for all necessary evolutions.” 

Mr. Freemantle coaxed, grew sulky, swore 
some, and finally pretended to submit. But 
Mrs. Freemantle was watching him closely, 
and she saw that he was meditating treachery. 
Suddenly Mr. Freemantle backed up so as to 
get as much slack as possible; then he put 
on the power and ran ahead, hoping to break 
his humiliating bonds. The cable trembled 
and groaned, but it was too strong to be 
broken thus. 

‘“‘That’s enough,” said Mrs. Freemantle 
sternly. ‘‘Pull him in.” 

Jenks, the coachman, and Wiggins, the gar- 
dener, together with the two boys, tailed on 
to the capstan bars. The End Rush, still 
spouting red, blue and yellow flame and snort- 
ing like a grampus, was ignominiously hauled 
back to the float. Mr. Freemantle, purplish 
and apoplectic, bounced out of the boat and 
started for the house. 

‘‘Come back and stop the engine,” ordered 
Mrs. Freemantle. 

‘‘T won't,” retorted Mr. Freemantle. ‘‘It’s 
your affair now, and you can take care of 
it. I’m going for my train.” He kept his 
word, and the End Rush continued to wallow 
and bellow at her moorings until Mrs. Free- 
mantle could telephone to a local automobile 
garage for some one to come up and put the 
creature out of its misery. 

When Mr. Freemantle returned home that 
evening he was still armored in dignified fri- 
gidity, but Mrs. Freemantle finally persuaded 
him to listen to reason, and a peace was 
patched up on condition that he should 








Mr. Freemantle Swelled with an Indescribable Emotion 
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take regular lessons in the art of running a 


motor-boat from the expert at the garage. At the end of a 
week Mr. Freemantle received a diploma of competency, 
and was thenceforward allowed to command his own crait. 
As a matter of fact, he had learned nothing whatever ci 
the principles of the explosive motor, but so long as things 
remained in adjustment he could handle the boat fairly well. 
It was a common experience for Mrs. Freemantle to receive 
word that the End Rush was lying motionless in the river, 
with Mr. Freemantle’s shirt flying as a distress signa] from 
aboathook. But it wasa simple matter to order Jenks and 
Wiggins out with the yawl to tow Mr. Freemantle in, and 
then the expert from the garage would be summoned to put 
things straight. In other respects Mr. Freemantle was 
coming on nobly. He now rolled perceptibly in his gait, 
and could hitch up his trousers with the best of them. He 
also developed a fondness for black navy twist. 


Shortly after luncheon on this particular Saturday 
afternoon Mr. Freemantle sat at the wheel of the End 
Rush, which was bowling down the river at a smart clip. 
He was alone, for Mrs. Freemantle had not acquired, as 
yet, sufficient confidence in her husband’s seamanship 
to accompany him outside of the boat basin. And, of 
course, she would not allow the children to go without 
her. As a consequent, Mr. Freemantle was on a solitary 
voyage. 

But he did not care. The day was a beautiful one in 
August, the machinery was working like a charm, and the 
rush of cool air against his face and the occasional capful 
of spray were exhilarating in the highest degree. The joy 
of the strenuous life awoke in Mr. Freemantle’s bosom as 
he drove along. The old order of things was behind him, 
swallowed up in the foaming swirl of the End Rush’s 
phosphor-bronze screw. For these few brief hours, at 
least, he could forget that he was Phanuel Freemantle, 
secretary to the collector of the port, the father of four 
children, member of the Board of Education, and delegate 
to the Diocesan Convention. Ah, and in the days of real 
romance he might have been a viking, a sea-rover, a boon 
companion of Every and Teach and Captain Kidd. ‘‘As 
I sailed, as I sailed,’’ hummed Mr. Freemantle. Those good 
old days, those good old days! Blood and gold; a wet 
sheet and a flowing sea; the wild flare of the smuggler’s 
beacon; letters-of-marque and a barrel of rum —a brilliant 
phantasmagoria of romantic scenes floated before Mr. 
Freemantle’s middle-aged eyes, and his breast heaved 
convulsively. ‘‘I wish for an adventure,” he breathed 
audaciously; and, behold, one was awaiting him. 

Half a mile above the debouchment of the Wallabout 
into Hessian Bay the river widens rapidly, and the shores, 
low and densely wooded, are indented by numberless 
smaller inlets and tidal creeks. As the End Rush sailed 
past one of these waterways Mr. Freemantle noticed a 
steam launch drawn up on the shore with two men working 
over her. Moved by an inexplicable impulse he gave the 
wheel a twist, and the motor-boat ran into the inlet. 
Reducing his speed to dead slow Mr. Freemantle specu- 
lated upon a sight so unwonted in this lonely and out-of- 
the-way spot. Curiosity got the better of him and he 
‘‘ahoyed” the launch in his best nautical voice. 

The men looked up from their work; there was some- 
thing supicious about their startled glances, and Mr. 
Freemantle immediately scented unlawful mystery. ‘‘See 
you’ve had an accident,” he called out. ‘‘Want any 
assistance?” 

The taller of the two men, a black, beetle-browed rascal, 
with all the air of your veritable picaroon, nodded surly 
assent. ‘‘Won’t you come ashore?” he said. 
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The bow of the End Rush sank gently into the soft ooze. 
Master Black-a-vise lent a helping shoulder, and the motor- 
boat was safely beached. Mr. Freemantle disembarked, 
and looked about him jauntily. 

“You don’t happen to be up on steam-engines?” in- 
quired the tall ruffian. ‘‘There’s something gone wrong 
with the valve stems of the steam-chest, and I’m no 
mechanic.” : 

“Sorry,” responded Mr. Freemantle, ‘‘but that’s out of 
my line.” He inspected the launch engine with a dispar- 
aging eye. ‘‘The explosive motor’s the thing nowadays,” 
he continued. ‘‘You know where you’re at with gasoline, 
and I don’t want any blooming teakettle in mine, thank 
you.” 

The Othello-like gentleman swore comprehensively, and 
entirely agreed with Mr. Freemantle. ‘‘I’ll know more 
about it next time,” he said truculently. ‘‘But it’s what 
to do now?” 

‘‘Well, I can give you a lift out of here,” suggested Mr. 
Freemantle. ‘‘I’ll run you over to Bay Beach, if you say 
so.” 

‘*You’re very good,” said the stranger. ‘‘Perhaps I 
should introduce myself.”” He handed Mr. Freemantle a 
card on which was inscribed the name, Gilledieu Monta- 
cute. Mr. Freemantle was much impressed. Gilledieu 
Montacute—there was a fine mouth-filling flavor about 
that. 

‘‘Very glad to meet you, Mr. Montacute. I haven’t a 
card with me, but my name is Freemantle—Phanuel 
Leggett Freemantle. I am living at Shellacres for the 
summer, the third house on the left from the village 
pump.” 

‘‘Ah, yes. Well, it’s most courteous of you to offer to 
take us over to Bay Beach. But, to be quite frank, I 
should like to trespass somewhat further on your good 
nature. It is necessary for me to be two or three miles 
eut at sea by four o’clock this afternoon in order to speak 
one of the Southern steamers. She is due to pass the Twin 
Star lighthouse point at that time. Now, if you could find 
it in your power to oblige us ——”’ 

‘‘Really, I’m sorry,” explained Mr. Freemantle. ‘‘But 
it would make me late for dinner to run out so far. You 
see, Mrs. Freemantle has some old friends—the Garrisons 


—and they are coming down just for the evening, intend- | 


ing to return by the 9:43 train. Charming people they are, 
and I should like you to know them. You can understand 
that I wouldn’t want to disappoint them, especially after 
solemnly promising Mrs. Freemantle ¥e 

Mr. Freemantle’s cheerful babble died away into inar- 
ticulate gurglings. He was looking straight down the 
muzzle of a sawed-off .44, and Mr. Montacute’s pistol-hand 
was rocklike in its steadiness. , 

‘‘T can’t stop to argue this out,” explained Mr, Gilledieu 
Montacute. ‘‘ You will consider your boat commandeered, 
Mr. Freemantle, and yourself under my orders. Let me 
warn you that I do not speak twice.” 

Mr. Freemantle contented himself with a dignified bow. 
In spite of the humiliation he was suffering he yet felt a 
certain secret and fearful joy in this situation, so incred- 
ibly romantic. Under peril of his life he was about to take 
part in a mystery undoubtedly unlawful, and most prob- 
ably criminal. True, it was an unpleasant sensation — 
having a loaded revolver pointed at one’s breast— but there 
were compensations. He would not have to be polite to 
Mrs. Garrison (whom he detested) and he would be spared 
Mr. Garrison’s reminiscences of Antietam. 

The other man came up from the waterside, where he 
had been examining the motor-boat with careful interest. 
He was a slightly-built chap, exceedingly youthful in ap- 
pearance and handsome as a Greek god. Such a pink- 
and-white compiexion, and red-gold hair that gliated like 
polished metal where the sunlight struck it! Mr. Free- 
mantle could not take his eyes off of him. 

The young gentieman said something, in a low tone, to 
his companion, and Mr. Montacute started. ‘‘The devil 
you say!” he exclaimed. He looked hard at the End Rush 
and then at Mr. Freemantle, who felt most uncomfortable, 
without knowing in the least why. 

Montacute, accompanied by the young man, walked 
down to the motor-boat, and Mr. Freemantle followed 
diffidently. 

‘*You’re quite right, Frank,” said the black-browed man. 
“‘Tt’s the same old galley, God bless her!” A devil-may- 
care gleam lit up his sombre eyes. ‘‘What do you say to 
‘mounting the red’?” he went on. ‘‘The lady’s change 
costume must be still on board, and we’ve plenty of time.” 

“It would be the larky thing to do,” admitted Frank, 
‘but a bit risky, don’t you think?” 

‘‘On the other hand, it might be the saving of us. Sup- 
posing we were chased and could slip behind one of these 
islands for five minutes—what then?” 

‘‘Perhaps you're right; anyway, I’m agreeable.” 

Mr. Montacute jumped into the boat and, ripping up 
the carpet that covered the cockpit floor, he fumbled for 
a moment with a spring. A section of the flooring, that 
had appeared to be perfectly solid, moved back, disclosing 
a fairly large compartment between the bottom boards 
and the outer planking, filled with a variety of objects, 
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whose very existence had been quite unsuspected by Mr. 
Freemantle. From a bundle of tools he selected two stout 
screwdrivers, and handed one to Master Frank. ‘‘Begin 
at the bow,” he said curtly. 

The two men started in on their task, regarding the 
presence of Mr. Freemantle no more than though he had 
been one of the teetering snipe that were flying about the 
place. Working quickly and deftly, they took out a num- 
ber of screws fixed in a narrow board that ran around the 
hull, just below the deck-combings. With the screws re- 
moved the strip came off in several sections, revealing a 


‘ bright-scarlet band that materially altered the appearance 


of the End Rush. From the compartment in the hold, Mr. 
Montacute drew out two false ventilators, which he set in 
position on the forward turtleback. Next came a one- 
pound rapid-fire gun, mounted on a low carriage that per- 
mitted it to revolve over three-fourths of a circle. This 
was installed on the after deck, its base fitting into a brass 
chock, whose utility had often puzzled Mr. Freemantle. 
The gun looked wicked and businesslike. 

Again Mr. Montacute rummaged in that mysterious 
compartment and produced a pair of painted canvas 











* A. 
een 


“We are Going Back to Hill Farm,” Explained Mrs. 
Freemantle Briefly 


shields that fitted neatly over the words End Rush on 
each bow. Mr. Freemantle slowly spelled out the letters 
of the new name, and shuddered. Mortmain! What a 
fearful significance in the word! He shut his eyes and 
tried to make himself believe that it was all a horrid 
dream. But when he opened them again the dreadful 
metamorphosis still persisted; moreover, a new flag was 
flying at the stern—a blood-red square bearing a skull and 
crossbones in black. Mr. Freemantle endeavored to re- 
assure himself by recalling the fact that the veritable 
Jolly Roger was invariably black, with its unhallowed 
charges done in white, but the difference was of small im- 
portance; there could be no real doubt as to the sinister 
meaning that lay behind that flaming red ensign. 

Mr. Montacute stepped back, and surveyed his work 
with all the pride of your professional decorator. ‘‘The old 
girl dresses up as prettily as ever,” he said affectionately. 
‘‘Ah, many’s the devil’s dance my Lady Mortmain has had 
along these blind sea alleys. Here’s to your old partners, 
madam—Shifty Sam and Bill the Bender.” He broke 
into a hoarse chantey: : 


“ And we buried him in the lowlands, 
Lowlands, lowlands — 
And we buried him in the lowlands low.” 


The boy Frank chimed in with a curiously indefinite but 
mellow second, and Mr. Freemantle felt the sensation of 
a cold draft between his shoulder-blades. 

‘*Time we're off,” remarked Frank. He dived into the 
secret compartment once more, and pulled out three black 
demi-masks. Mr. Freemantle donned the one handed him 
and enjoyed a thrill of ecstatic terror. This was certainly 
the sort of thing you read about. 

The End Rush, now the Mortmain, was pushed off, and 
Mr. Freemantle was instructed to drive the boat in strict 
conformity to the orders of Mr. Montacute. ‘‘Otherwise 
you will be finding trouble,” concluded that gentleman, 
tapping the butt of his revolver in true piratical fashion. 
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The motor-boat ran quickly through Hessian Bay and 
headed out to sea. Under instructions, Mr. Freemantle 
gave all other craft a wide berth, and the Mortmain pur- 
sued her solitary course unnoticed and unmolested. At 
four o’clock they were some three miles from shore and 
runningstraight down thecoast. Several inbound steamers 
had been passed, and now Frank pointed out a smudge of 
smoke lying SSE. ‘‘That should be the Steamer Lucie,” 
he said. Montacute took the binoculars, and kept them 
focused on the advancing vessel. 

‘Black stack with two yellow bands,’’ he announced at 
last. ‘‘It’s the Steamer Lucie, all right. Better get the 
signals ready, Frank. Let her run off half a point, Free- 
mantle; easy now, as you go.” 

The two boats were within a mile of each other. Frank 
liberated two red and blue toy balloons, and Montacute 
dipped the ensign. ‘‘The secret code for their confederates 
on board,”’ thought Mr. Freemantle with a shiver. 

The Steamer Lucie was plowing past within easy hailing 
distance. Her port rail was lined with people who seemed 
to take much interest in the unusual appearance of the 
Mortmain. An officer on the bridge held up a megaphone. 
‘‘What boat is that?” he asked in a voice that quavered 
slightly. There was no reply from the Mortmain and the 
liner passed on; it struck Mr. Freemantle that she was 
glad to get out of such questionable company. It is not 
every day that the skipper of a peaceful merchant vessel 
encounters an armed launch, manned by masked desper- 
adoes and flying a buccaneer flag—all this almost under 
the very muzzles of the Fort Carson guns. Of course, it 
might be a joke, or even an advertisement for a comic 
opera company, but then again it might not; better to 
take no chances. 

Mr. Freemantle had been expecting that something 
would happen, and, just as the Steamer Lucie swept by and 
the motor-boat was bobbing about in her troubled wake, 
something did. A bulky package was hoisted on the 
steamer’s taffrail and then dropped resoundingly in the sea. 

‘There it is!” shouted Mr. Montacute exultingly, and 
ordered Mr. Freemantle to steer for the mysterious object 
that had now come to the surface and was floating quietly. 
It was immediately hauled aboard and deposited in the 
cockpit. It appeared to be a box about four feet long and 
eighteen inches square, securely wrapped in waterproof 
sheeting. What could it possibly contain? 

Mr. Freemantle’s fervid imagination had been at work, 
and he thought that he knew. ‘‘Contraband of war,” he 
said under his breath. ‘‘Arms and munitions; this is some 
filibustering business.”” He quite forgot that no revolu- 
tion of consequence was now in progress in the State of 
New Jersey. But the explanation was the obviously 
romantic one, and Mr. Freemantle stuck to it. By George! 
but this was a ticklish affair; he did not quite see how he 
was to manage it. 

‘‘Full speed back to—what d’ye call it? —Goosequill 
Creek,’’ commanded Mr. Montacute; ‘‘where my launch 
is, you know.” 

Now, according to all the rules governing romantic 
adventure, Mr. Freemantle should be preparing his 
countercheck, some brilliant coup that would result in the 
turning of the tables on this audacious miscreant. But for 
the life of him he could not think of anything practicable, 
and there was the insistent pressure of that confounded 
pistol-muzzle at the small of his back. So Mr. Freemantle 
temporized and obeyed; perhaps he might stumble on an 
inspiration during the run home. Of course it was intoler- 
able that this villainy should be accomplished; he must 
find some means of circumventing it. But, oh, it was a 
precious muddle. 

And yet, as it turned out, Mr. Gilledieu Montacute’s 
sailing was not to be so plain, afterall. As the motor-boat 
headed in for Hessian Bay a white-hulled, rakish-looking 
craft left the Government Pier at Point Breeze, a couple of 
miles away. Montacute uttered a fearful objurgation and 
seized the binoculars. 

‘‘She is flying the Treasury flag,” he said. ‘‘Must be the 
Waterwitch. And she is steering at just the angle to cut 
us off. What does it mean?” 

Frank pointed to the Twin Star lighthouse which was 
now directly abeam. ‘‘I think I understand it,” he said 
slowly. ‘‘Some one at the light must have been watching 
us through a telescope. Our appearance is somewhat 
peculiar, and then, too, the throwing over of the box and 
our taking it aboard. It couldn’t but look suspicious, and 
there is a handy telephone from the lighthouse to Point 
Breeze. Thecutteris, evidently, coming out to investigate.” 

‘‘Port your helm!” said Montacute sharply. ‘‘The 
only chance is to get under shelter somewhere— Diamond 
Island or the Sisters. Ten minutes will be enough to 
dismount the red and cache the stuff. Ten minutes—if we 
can get them. What’s your speed, Freemantle?” 

“Seventeen miles, at a pinch.” 

“‘Well, pinch her, then. The Waterwitch is the fastest 
boat around here, but we have some two miles start in a 
straightaway. I needn’t caution you to be careful, Free- 
mantle. If your engines stop, for any cause whatever, I'll 
turn you into a colander. Understand?” 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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The Battle of the Bottle 





Wanted 


100 Boys for New Customers. Most of Our 
Old Customers are Rapidly Dropping Out. 


10 committed suicide last week. 
20 are in jail—8 are in the chain-gang. 
15 were sent to the poorhouse—one was 
hanged. 
3 were sent to the insane asylum. 
Most of the balance ain’t worth fooling with 
—they’ve got no money. 
We are just obliged to have new customers — 
fresh young blood, 
Or we will have to shut up shop. 
Don’t make any difference whose boy you 
are —we need you. You will be welcome. 
If you once get started with us we guarantee 
to hold you. Our goods are sure. 
Come early — stay late. 
OPELIKA SALOONS, Proprietors. 
(The above was used with telling effect by 
J. B. Green, Superintendent M. E. Sunday-school 
at Opelika, on Sunday morning, September 30th, 
Temperance Sunday.) 











LA BAMA,” said the wandering chieftain to his 
A ee —which means ‘‘Here we rest.” Then he 
picked out a soft place on the ground and sat down 

to watch his squaws put up the tents. 

This was many strings of lives ago, according to the 
Indian legend. The Firewater Man had not yet come to 
Alabama, so the old chief did not mean to include him in 
the general scheme of rest. And the Firewater Man in 
that State has had no rest these many weary moons. 


For the tribe of An-Ti-Sa-Loon, 

Leagued with all the Pro-Hi-Bi-Shuns 
Vowed to Manitoo the Mighty, 

Vowed they'd hunt and slay and burn him, 
Camp with him at his down-sitting, 

Make it joyful at his rising, 

Neither sleep nor peace permit him, 

That they’d wear his scalp as trophy, 

Tan his hide to make their leggings, 
Wipe him out, and all his Nation. 


Thus they kept him on a hustle, 
Jumped him like a Jack-o’-Rabbit, 
Scared him hot-foot from his wigwam, 
Hunted him through field and forest, 
Chased him out of old Escambia, 

Out of Cherokee and Choctaw, 

Out of many pleasant places 

In the land of Ala Bama ; 

Bound him to the stake at Coosa, 

Got his scalp at Tus Ca Loosa, 
Penned him up for final skinning 
Where his wigwams were the thickest 
In the Village of Mobilians; 

Drove him to the mine and furnace 

In the fleming Magic City, 

In the City of his Temple. 


There is more truth than poetry in this jingle. The 
liquor men of Alabama now speak of the Anti-Saloon 
League as the kind-hearted old lady once spoke of the 
Devil. She was exceedingly charitable and found a good 
word to say for everybody. A neighbor having men- 
tioned the Devil somewhat disparagingly, she remarked : 
‘*You will admit he is a very industrious old gentleman.”’ 

The battle is on in Alabama, a combat to the death 
and no quarter to be shown. For years this storm has 
been brewing in country districts; at first the liquor 
men laughed at the hayseeds, for their cyclone cellars 
were deep and their traffic strongly fortified. But they 
have quit laughing. 

As in other Southern States, the crossroads doggery, 
that villainous vedette of the traffic, was first attacked 
and demolished. By special acts of the Legislature pro- 
hibiting the sale within five miles of certain schoolhouses 
and churches the barroom was driven out of the country 
into incorporated towns where it would be under police 
restraint. Very early in this conflict it developed that 
many people were opposed to the saloon itself, not 
only in the country districts, but in the towns as well. 
As they did not then feel strong enough to vote them 
out, they steered a middle course and adopted a local 
dispensary law. This gave the people in each town of 
five thousand inhabitants the choice between saloons 
run by individuals and a dispensary run by the com- 
munity. It was a municipal monopoly of the liquor traf- 
fic, and the profits were used for public improvements. 


The Firewater Crisis in 
Alabama 


By Harris Dickson 


The municipal council elected a dispenser and he chose 
his assistants. Expert tests were made to secure only the 
purest liquors and avoid adulterated stuff. The dispen- 
sary was generally kept in a storehouse having nothing 
but liquor on its shelves —no chairs, no tables, no lounging 
places and no music. There was no ice to tinkle, no glass 
to clink, no mirrors; it lacked all the attractions of a 
modern saloon. Liquor was not allowed to be drunk on 
the premises; the customer bought his bottle and went 
away. Consequently, there was no disorderly crowd; the 
loafer kept his distance; the bum who waited for a treat 
soon realized that he was grazing in a barren pasture. 

The dispensary opened at 6 a. m. and closed at 6 p. . 
No night sales. It held out no lure to the man of family, 
and invented no fantastic excuses for his wife at home. 
Many good people regarded this system as a step in ad- 
vance of the open saloon and supported it while waiting 
for something better. With them it was a means and not 
the end, a halting-place on the road to Prohibition. 

The Alabama dispensary developed as a ‘‘beat” or 
county institution, differing from that in South Carolina, 
which was a creature of the State at large. Being closer 
at home it could be narrowly watched. 


Si Pridgeon’s Little Dodge 


NE system brings on another. The dispensary brought 

on the drinking-room near by, a fair type being that 

of old Si Pridgeon. Uncle Si had a shanty where those 

who were wearied and athirst might be comforted. The 

wayfarer had but to enter his hospitable home, give Uncle 

Si a quarter, and that kind-hearted soul would do the 

rest. Forthwith he marched to the dispensary and pur- 

chased the liquor. Beneath the sacred shelter of his roof- 
tree his guests tickled their tongues in peace. 

Upon these unselfish errands Uncle Si trudged back and 
forth, sunny-natured, silent and uncomplaining. It mat- 
tered not how many trips he made, how much oil was 
needed for their lubrication, or how many bottles he 
brought. And did Uncle Si labor for reward or take 
money for his pains? Oh, no; his simple soul revolted 
at the thought. ‘‘Jes’ leave yo’ bottles, boys,” he said. 

When his guests were gone Uncle Si washed these 
bottles and sorted them with loving care. For the bottles 
paid the rent; they kept a bit of silver always in his 
pockets, and Uncle Si rejoiced in welldoing. 

Growlers began to say rude and angry things concerning 
the dispensary, even to whisper ‘‘graft,”” and a shrinkage 
of profit below the normal fifty per cent. For instance, 
the dispensary in one town produced a profit of fifteen 
thousand dollars in one year. In the next town, where 
people were just as thick, just as thirsty and just as liberal, 
the same institution yielded only five thousand dollars. 

The dispensary system is on the wane. Within the last 
half-year seven of them have been closed, leaving their 
counties drier than Sahara. 

Prior to the meeting of the Legislature in 1907 State- 
wide agitation was begun for a county local option law. 





For the License Voter 


From a Bushel of Corn the Distiller Gets Four 
Gallons of Whisky 


Which retails at . $16.80 
The farmer gets. . . ‘ 45 
The U. S. Government gets 4.40 
The railroad company gets. . .80 
The manufacturer gets. . 4.00 
The drayman gets . 15 
The retailer gets. . 7.00 
The consumer gets Drunk 
The wife gets . Hunger 
The children get . Rags 
The politician gets. . : Office 
The man that votes license gets . What? 


Woe unto him that giveth his neighbor drink, 
that puttest thy bottle to him, and makest him 
drunken also.— Hab. 2: 15. 











Effectively Used in a No-License Campaign 





Our Boys 
The following extract is from the speech 


of one of the officers of the Ohio State 
Liquor League: 


It will appear from these facts, gentlemen, 
that the success of our business is dependent 
largely upon the creation of an appetite for drink. 
Men who drink liquor, like others, will die, and if 
there is no new appetite created our counters 
will be empty, as will be our money drawers. 
Our children will go hungry, or we must change 
our business to something more femunerative. 
The open field for the creation of this appetite is 
among the boys. After nen are grown and their 
habits are formed they rarely change in this regard. 
It will be needful, therefore, that missionary work 
be done among the boys, and I make the sugges- | 
tion, gentlemen, that nickels expended in treats H 
to the boys now will return in dollars to your 
tills after the appetites have been formed. Above 
all things, create appetites. 


Here is the full diabolism of the saloon set forth in 
plain, ungarnished terms that makes a man's blood 
course more quickly; and, further, it makes it mighty 
hard for fatherhood to continue patient and temperate 
in thought and utterance on this temperance question. 

—Alabama Citizen, October 10, 1906, 











For thirty years the firm of Booze & Boodle—so called 
—had dominated Alabama Legislatures, and the clamor 
of a few backwoods counties was not regarded with 
any particular alarm. Dozens of flurries like this had 
blown over, and no one was frightened. But they did 
more than agitate; the Anti-Saloon League got out and 
went to work. They put their shoulders to the wheel. 
Cranks? Yes, but a crank is a contrivance to make things 
turn. Things began to turn in Alabama. 

They launched their campaign for a ‘‘sane, reasonable, 
democratic, American law giving to each county the right 
to vote upon the question whether or not liquors should 
be sold within the counties.”” Behind this was the undis- 
guised purpose of Prohibition as their ultimate goal. 

There are sixty-seven counties in Alabama. At this 
time twenty-two of them were dry under special acts; 
twenty-one had licensed saloons; fifteen had dispensaries; 
nine had both dispensaries and saloons. 


The Genesis of County Local Option 


HE Legislature met on January 7 and the County Local 

Option Bill wasintroduced. The Liquor Lobby, headed 
by the experienced ‘‘Senator-at-Large,’’ made determined 
efforts to defeat this measure by substituting ‘Beat 
Option” in its stead. Their purpose was manifest. Rural 
communities in Alabama are uniformly for Prohibition 
and the liquor interests feared these votes would carry 
many a county dry. Whereas, if towns and cities were 
permitted to vote separately, each for itself, beat by beat, 
the sale of whisky might be saved and a few bungholes 
left unstopped. 

Some one suggested a State Prohibition Law, but it did 
not pass, many Anti-Saloon leaders opposing it. As a 
reason for this two stories were whispered around the 
Capitol at Montgomery. First, the well-paid officials of 
the League would lose fat jobs if Prohibition actually 
carried for the State. Second, in passing their county 

option bill the League leaders had been compelled to 

make certain pledges, among others that they would not 
ask for a State Prohibition Law at that session. 

In reply the League leaders gave their reasons. They 
had determined to make haste slowly; they feared the 
time was not yet ripe for State Prohibition; they thought 
it better to capture county by county, building upstrength 
and weakening the opposition. Every liquor dealer that 
they put out of business meant a loss of many votes to the 
other side. They planned to nibble and nibble at the 
traffic until it was small enough to be taken in one big 
bite. This would insure State Prohibition at the oppor- 
tunetime, and would also educate public sentiment so that 
the law could then be enforced. Their power was growing 
every day and they could afford to wait. 

Never, perhaps, in the history of legislation was so 
much smoke raised by such a tiny spark of fire. Twelve 
members of the House Committee recommended the 
‘“‘County Option Bill’; seven members recommended 
‘‘Beat Local Option’’ as a substitute. The liquor men 
claimed fifty-three votes, exactly half the members of the 
House, and made a desperate fight to substitute the 
‘‘beat”’ for the ‘‘county” measure. The Prohibitionists 
unlimbered their heaviest artillery and shelled the woods. 
After debating a day and a half it came to a vote— 
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eighty-one for the bill and two against it. ‘‘Look here,” 
said the Prohibitionists, ‘‘were you the only two fellows 
making ali that fuss in these woods?” The kickers may 
have been joking, meaning to vote for the bill at last; 
maybe they could not stand the pressure. But, when only 
two men came marching out with the honors of war, it 
seemed a shame to take the money. 

The Liquor Lobby immediately transferred its energies 
to the Senate. The fight in that body was noisier and 
fiercer, and the end more ludicrous than that in the House. 
Eleven amendments were offered, debated and wrangled 
over. But, after all their talk, only one single Senator 
stood by his colors to the end and voted against the bill — 
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meeting with the mayor and chief of police. Fifty-nine 
retailers promised to be reasonably good—or decently 
careful. There was no time limit, no compulsion, nothing 
rude or unladylike in the whole affair. It was done as a 
gracious act of courtesy toward the fellow upon whose 
sore toe they had trod. When they tire of being good they 
can go back to their old ways, being responsible to no 
power save their self-enacted law. 

The distinguished ‘‘Senator-at-Large” travels the State 
with his ear to the ground for earthquakes. Being wiser 
than his generation he is warning the liquor men to obey the 
law —to obey all laws, however drastic. Curiously enough, 
he expressed himself in favor of a bill to educate the chil- 
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realizing that to enforce this demand the temptation of 
the saloon must be removed. 

“‘T am of the opinion that the negro question has had 
something to do with this, upheaval, in this way: the 
saloon men, many of them, disregarded law and decency, 
and established low dives in all the large towns where the 
worst element of negroes would flock and the worst kind 
of crimes be committed. A notable instance of this was 
is. Atlanta, Georgia. 

‘Again, the liquor element, wherever it has been suffi- 
ciently strong, has become arrogant and lawless, and has, 
by selling to minors and drunkards, and by selling on 
Sunday, brought down on itself the righteous indignation 














the last rose of summer left blooming alone. His name dren of the State on the evil effects of intemperance. of law-abiding people. I do not believe it possible to have 
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practice —hence the Sherrod bill. 

This drastic measure makes 
it unlawful for any person, firm or corporation to accept 
any liquors for shipment, transportation or delivery into 
a Prohibition district. It forbids their delivery in dry 
territory and puts the ban on whisky drummers. A viola- 
tion costs five hundred dollars and six months at hard 
labor.. Only three Senators and two Representatives voted 
against it, sach was the animosity to the jug trade. 


**Bubble, Bubble, Toil and Trouble”’ 


HE League proposes to go further. As the law now 
stands, a dealer in Mobile or Birmingham cannot ship 
a thimbleful of whisky to a dry town in the State. But 
the dealer at Pensacola, Florida; Chattanooga, Tennessee; 
or Louisville, Kentucky, may dump it in by the carload. 
That is interstate commerce, which the State of Alabama 
is powerless to restrict. Bills are now pending, however, 
in the Congress of the United States, the effect of which 
will be to leave each particular State in full control of this 
traffic, as a part of its police power. 

The prophet must be very blind who cannot see the 
influences which could be enlisted at once for such a meas- 
ure—the solid South, Maine, Dakota, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
half of Indiana, ete. —this for a nucleus. Blinder yet must 
be the prophet who cannot foresee the powerful array 
against it of brewers, distillers and wholesalers, with mil- 
lions of money to spend in fighting for their lives. 

These measures put the Alabama liquor interests on 
a hot griddle. Even the dealers in Mobile began to sit 
up and take notice that the law had some rights which 
it might be expedient for the dive to consider. The mayor 
suggested closing the saloon doors on Sunday, but, lo 
and behold! the saloon had no doors—doors had long since 
been taken off their hinges and thrown away. Meanwhile 
those up-State fanatics were clamoring. Brennus was at 
the gates of Rome. A loaf must be tossed over the city 
walls. 

Upon this melancholy occasion the leading Mobile daily 
spake thus: 


The liquor sellers must get together, form a law-and- 
order league, giving the mayor the help he demands; and, 
moreover, this must not be a spasmodic effort, but be kept 
alive for good and all. 


With an almost English density no one appreciated the 
delicious humor of such a law-and-order league. None saw 
the fun of it, for the situation was no joke. 

Mobile, thereupon, presented the humiliating spectacle 
of a powerless law calling upon the lawbreakers to make 
a nice new rule for themselves. The liquor men held their 


“It is not the use, but the abuse of whisky,” he says, 
‘‘that causes objection to its sale. It is the drunkard 
that brings reflection upon the whisky traffic. Every good 
citizen is against the so-called low dives. The decent 
saloon is bitterly against the low dive.” 

It isan undeniable fact that, while many wholesalers and 
trade papers express themselves in this way, they make no 
determined effort to suppress the dive until the outraged 
people threaten to destroy the entire traffic, root and 
branch. For instance, in the town of Hurley, Wisconsin, 
the authorities decided to enforce a Sunday-closing law. 
The saloonists held a meeting, defied the law, and pledged 
themselves to support any member who might be arrested 
for its violation. A report of the matter in the public 
press concludes lamely: ‘‘The local authorities have not 
decided as to what they will do, but, if citizens make com- 
plaints, there will be arrests.” 

This is the old, old story of saloon regulation. Office- 
holders, dependent on the liquor vote for their offices, 
stand aside and wait for citizens to enforce the law—wait 
for volunteers to perform the service for which officers are 
paid and sworn. There are few cities in America where 
this situation has not arisen, and in hundreds of places it 
exists to-day. 


United They Fall 


HEREVER the saloon man is strong enough to defy 
the law he does defy it. First the dive keeps brazenly 
open; then the so-called ‘‘decent saloon,’’ instead of help- 
ing suppress the dive, opens its own doors because its com- 
petitor has done so. That puts the decent saloon and the 
dive in precisely the same noose—thenceforward they must 
hang together, or hang separately. To keep from hanging, 
they must control the politics of hamlet, city and nation. 
The dive and the decent saloon have stood shoulder to 
shoulder against all protest and in violation of every law. 
Now, in the State of Alabama, they must fall together and 
lie in the same grave. The trade itself has drawn no dis- 
tinction which is visible to the naked eye; an indignant 
people will draw none at all. The decent saloon makes 
the dive its excuse for staying open, and the people will 
make the dive their excuse for closing both. 

Honorable John L. Burnett, a Member of Congress from 
Alabama, outlines the situation very clearly: ‘‘In the first 
place, I think there is a great moral and religious awaken- 
ing on the subject of temperance. Business men are be- 
ginning to realize the fallacy of the claim that Prohibition 
is hurtful to business. The business world is demanding 
greater sobriety than ever on the part of employees, and 


eyes and waked up. They 

changed front; everybody 
jumped on the dive—the low dive, the friendless dive, the 
pet abhorrence of all good politicians. ‘‘We are the 
laughing-stock of the ‘people,”’ declared one of the anti- 
administration aldermen in a meeting of the council. 
Nobody denied the statement. They tumbled over one 
another to propose the very measures which they had so vig- 
orously voted down—segregation, high license, regulation. 
‘Too late! Too late!” the others said. The Devil was sick. 


When the Smoke Blew Away 


HEN the smoke blew away the anti-administration 

forces found they had turned a double somersault 
and landed in their enemy’s abandoned camp, beside the 
unextinguished fires. The administration had moved to 
a more advanced position. 

In this dive-be-good connection it may prove interesting 
to quote from an Associated Press dispatch, dated Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, September 19. They were holding a 
Republican State Convention in that city while this Dive- 
Keepers’ Revival was singing psalms to a dead horse in 
Alabama. 


TRENTON, N. J., Sept. 19.— With the influential brewing 
and liquor element on one side demanding the repeal of 
the Sunday-closing law, and the church people equall 
insistent that it be allowed to remain on the statute boo 
undisturbed, the leaders of the party are between the 
Devil and the deep blue sea.” 


It is not difficult to pick out the deep blue sea. 

In Trenton, as in Hurley, Wisconsin, the dealers feel 
strong enough to force the fighting. In those places we 
hear no denunciation of the dive. What the ‘‘influential 
brewing and liquor element” is demanding in New Jersey, 
it would demand in Alabama—if it dared. 

The chief interest of the Alabama fight centres in Jeffer- 
son County and the Magic City of Birmingham. Bir- 
mingham has far outgrown its original limits, like a fat 
boy bulging out of his last year’s breeches. It is a city 
of Northern rush and hurry, surrounded by the calm and 
placid South; a hive of thrift and grit and industry; a 
lava-bed of queer peoples jumbled together, unassimilated, 
seething; a motley of giant negroes, brawny Slavs and 
swarthy Italians; wide-open, wide-hearted and wide- 
awake; of miners and millionaires; of hospitality and 
hustle; of coal and culture and chaos; of wine and 
women and music; of craps and carving scrapes. It is 
brilliant with electric lights, and its metropolitan streets 
are full of flannel shirts and opera hats, of men with 
smudgy faces and ladies in shimmering silks; it isa city of 


air-castles and contradictions and granite wealth. Its 
smoky pall hangs black against the sky; its red glare 
dims the moon. 

From this community the Anti-Saloon League seeks to 
rout its ancient enemy. “Leaving out the liquor dealers 
and those directly interested in the sale, it remains true 
that men in all walks of life are hopelessly divided upon the 
question of absolute Prohibition. It were gross intoler- 
ance to say that all good people were on one side and all 
bad people on the other. Men of equal standing, character 
and moral rectitude, of equal gray-matter and opportunity 
for observation, take diametrically different positions. It 
may be said, however, that these men practically without 
exception, where they oppose Prohibition, are in favor 
of high license, restricted saloon district and rigid police 
control. : 

The League contends that such a position cannot be 
maintained —instead of officers controlling saloons, saloons 
will control the officers. Decent municipal government is 
not possible where the saloon is active in politics. This 
feeling, which in a degree pervades all classes, keeps the 
liquor men in the background. If they are doing anything 
—and of course they are—it is from the rear rank. 
This is a well-considered policy of the National Wholesale 
Liquor Dealers’ Association. In his report of June 15, 
1906, the general manager of its Protective Bureau men- 
tions one hundred and sixty-one elections in which it has 
taken part, and says: ‘‘Wherever practicable the Bureau 
has urged that the campaign management be divorced 
from the trade and put in the hands of professional or 
business men who are not interested in the business.” 


This is the Quarrel 


HE population of Jefferson County is perhaps two hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand, all of this being Pro- 
hibition territory except the incorporated towns, though 
it is claimed that whisky can be freely bought in the mining 
camps. 

The area of Birmingham proper contains about sixty 
thousand people; those in reach of its street cars number 
one hundred and fifty thousand. 

The Birmingham Mineral District fixes pig-iron prices, 
an important item in the trade of the world. Iron is in 
the hands of three or four immense corporations; the coal 
output is controlled by two or three. Labor is their life- 
blood. The possible effect of Prohibition upon this labor 
is the quarrel. 

One of these companies is supposed to be a part of the 
Steel Trust. It has just completed a seven-million-dollar 
plant, and is preparing to spend fifty millions more within 
the next five years. They need labor—men, brawn, muscle. 

The German colony is small; Germany being prosper- 
ous, her skilled laborers will not come, even though large 
cash premiums are paid to get them. Englishmen never 
come. The Irish have stopped. There are few Scotch or 
none. Swedes go to the Northwest; they won’t come 
to Birmingham because they dislike the negro. Swiss 
object on account of their hostility to Italians. Next to 
the Italian is the Slav, the best coal miner onearth. But 
the Slav thinks it is too far South — too hot. 

There is fierce competition for these laborers; every 
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down therolling-mills, which constitute an important factor 
in the situation. The miners, perhaps, would not be so 
seriously affected by it. Italians do not drink much— 
liquor costs money. Educated Italians are temperate. 
Slavs drink beer, but they accumulate money. One of 
them who has been here about ten years has a savings- 
bank deposit of twenty thousand dollars. He still works 
in the mines, earning thirteen hundred and living on five 
hundred dollars a year. 


The Other Side of the Argument 


EVERAL large building enterprises are reputed to be 

held up on account of the present agitation. Capi- 
talists will invest money in a Prohibition country town, 
but not in a Prohibition city. 

Puddlers at the rolling-mills are very highly-paid men. 
They work all day long at the furnaces in an almost in- 
supportable heat, drying every drop of moisture from their 
bodies. It is brutalizing and exhausting work; they have 
to take some stimulant. A prodigious quantity of food 
and drink is required to supply this waste. One of these 
men will eat two to three chickens at a meal, perhaps four 
to five pounds of meat. They drink, drink, drink without 
ceasing —water with some sort of liquor in it, beer or grog. 
This is thrown off in perspiration as fast as they drink, and 
the men-are never drunk. Whether it be necessary or not 
the custom is settled, and not a single one of them would 
work at a rolling-mill where he could not get liquor. 

To all of this the Anti-Saloon man replies: ‘‘First and 
foremost, the liquor traffic is wrong. I am opposed to it. 
It destroys an industry to set it down in the midst of 
liquor. I do not believe Prohibition will drive away any 
labor that is worth keeping.’”’ They quote such testimony 
as this: 


Secretary Fredericks, of the Kokomo Steel and Iron 
Company, Indianapolis, in a recent protest against saloons 
in the immediate neighborhood of factories, states that 
the saloons near their plant cost the company $75,000 a 
year. ‘‘As representative of manufacturing interests 
everywhere damaged similarly,’ he says, ‘“‘let us have a 
law prohibiting, under the severest penalty, a single saloon 
in factory districts. Kokomo has thirty saloons that pay 
about $7500 into the yA treasury annually. The manu- 
facturing interests of Kokomo are damaged more than 
ten times that amount by the saloons.” 


Mr. Corporation, whisky is not good for your men, and 
you knowit. You havesaid so. In 1904, when Judge Gray, 
of Delaware, sat here as chairman of the Arbitration Board 
between the miners and yourselves, one of the demands 
made by the miners was for a pay-day every two weeks, 
instead of once a month. You protested, and your offi- 
cials urged that if you paid them off twicea month it simply 
meant two drunks each month instead of one, with the 
great loss incident to their idleness. 

Beyond this you fear that Prohibition will lessen your 
labor. Jt will. It will surely diminish the number of con- 
victs now employed in your mines. That enormous force 
of convicts who are working for you in the mines serve 
as a permanent strike-breaking nucleus to hold the labor 
unions in check. A convict can’t strike, he can’t quit, 
can’t get away. Convicts help to fix the wages of free 
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labor. The convicts from liquor counties are twice as 
numerous as those from dry counties. These very con- 
victs have recently given out a statement showing a start- 
ling number whose crimes were caused by whisky. 
Compare Prohibition Maine with Alabama. Maine last 
year killed two persons by murder. In Alabama, with 
twice the population of Maine, during the last four years 
there have been 1381 cases come to actual trial: 328 were 
not convicted; 78 were sentenced to death; 330 con- 
victed in the first degree; 205 in the second degree; 440 of 
manslaughter. In 1906, 1132 of Alabama’s convicts were 
in prison for murder, assault with intent to kill, and assault 
with weapons. Such men form part of the labor in the 
mines. Alabama has 2600 convicts; Maine has 186, white. 
Prohibition will undoubtedly decrease this class of labor. 


The Saloon or the Tiger 


“TNHERE will be blind tigers,’ the liquor man says. 

Yes, some—no human law entirely prevents an evil. 
But the internal revenue licenses issued in this State show 
nine blind tigers in licensed territory for every one in 
Prohibition territory. The question is not the saloon or 
the tiger, but the saloon and the tiger. 

The movements of this animal are governed by no 
known law. In the mining districts it has long been a 
custom to sell under special license a beverage called 
‘‘hop-jack,” containing three per cent. alcohol, and 
claimed to be harmless. One day a brisk-walking drum- 
mer climbed up to the camp and went into the hop-jack 
establishment. He was very thirsty. The thermometer 
registered 90; his collar lay flat and flabby against his 
neck. 

“‘Gimme a bottle of hop-jack,” he said, with the signifi- 
cant wink which is supposed to mean ‘“‘beer.”’ 

The hop-jack man never changed countenance; he 
dived into the ice-box, and out came a bottle, cold, the 
color of beer, with the labels rubbed off. This he opened 
and put on the counter. 

Whilst the hop-jack man was making change the drum- 
mer took a taste from the bottle and spat it out. ‘‘Whew! 
I can’t drink that stuff!’ 

‘‘What’s the matter with it?” asked the man. 

‘*That’s not beer i 

*‘Co’se ’tain’t; nobody said ’twas. We don’t sell no 
beer. You asked for hop-jack; that’s it.” 

The drummer took his change. He might drink his 
hop-jack or leave it. He left it. 

Ten minutes later a jovial Irish miner came into the 
establishmént, just two inches in advance of the drummer. 
‘‘See here, Jimmy,” said the Irishman, ‘‘this gent is me 
frind, on the level.” And he motioned the drummer to a 
seat at the table in the corner. 

‘‘Milwaukee? St. Louis? Cincinnati?” inquired Jimmy. 

Jimmy dived into the same ice-box and produced two 
bottles, ice cold, with the labels carefully rubbed off. The 
drummer tasted, and he did not spit it out. Neither that 
bottle, nor the next, nor the next. 

‘‘Sorry, sir,” apologized Jimmy, as they departed; ‘‘but 
I was kinder ’strustful, you bein’ a stranger, sir.” 

Jefferson County had 285 hop-jack establishments, 225 
of them being in dry territory. They were put out of busi- 
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etween His Shoulder- 
@S—By Joel Chandler Harris 


“** What are You Doin’ Here?’ He Says to Ol’ Drew, Lookin’ 


Like He was Gwine to Bite His Head Off” 


From the Reminiscences of Mr. Billy Sanders, of Georgia 


It 
Right merrily in the woodland he hid and dodged and fled, 
With the enemy following after, and the heron flying ahead, 
Over fields forever fallow, over hills forever red. 
— The Herndon Ballads. 


E HAD no idee whar we was gwine, an’ the small 
\ y timber was so thick that we couldn’t see no more 
than twenty yards ahead. Thar wa’n’tno help for 
it, an’ we had to trust to Providence an’ the hosses. When 
we did git out’n the bushes, it seemed like we was out shore 
enough. A level cle’rin’ stretched out in front of us, an’ it 
looked like it got bigger an’ bigger in the distance. The 
bushes an’ the underbrush foller’d it as fur as they could, 
an’ skirted the cle’rin’ for a mile or more, as much as to say 
that ef they couldn’t go no furder they wouldn’t let the 
prairie land scrouge ’em clean out’n business. 

‘The timber skirted the cle’rin’ in the shape of the new 
moon, an’ the hosses, left to their own notions, made for 
the horn that lay to the right. They sorter peartened up in 
the’r gait, an’ Wimberly’s houn’ run ahead doin’ like he 
smelt the trail of afox. But, presently, the gray mar’ begun 
for to go slower, an’ the roan slacked up. Thenthey stopped 
short, jest like they seed or smelt somethin’ they’d never 
seed before, an’ throw’d up the’r heads, an’ made the funny 
kind of a fuss that’s betwixt a snort an’ a whinny, like 
hosses allers does when they’re kinder suspicious of the’r 
surroundin’s. But the houn’, he went right ahead like he 
was runnin’ to the music of a fiddle played in jig-time. 
When he got close to the bushes that made one end of the 
horn I was tellin’ you about, he stopped like some un had 
spoke to him, lowered his tail, raised his bristles, an’ begun 
for to back to’rds us—bayin’ like he had treed forty-lev’n 
‘possums. He had a mighty purty mouth, too, an’ it sorter 
sounded like a note on a horn. I reckon you could ’a’ 
heern ’im more’n a mile. He backed an’ bayed, an’ when 
he got whar he thought he couldn’t be ketched, he turned 
tail an’ run right behind the hosses. 

“You don’t know much, I reckon, about the old-time 
Southern saddlers?’’ said Mr. Sanders, turning to the 
stranger, who was perhaps the most appreciative listener 
in the little group gathered around the old Georgian. 
‘* Well, they was trained to go all the gaits—for’erds, back- 
’erds an’ sideways. We didn’t want to turn tail an’ run, 
an’ so we made the hosses back away. Thar wa’n’t nothin’ 
in sight for to back away from, an’ yet we know’d p’int- 
biank that the enemy was some’rs behind the timber. I 
reckon the barkin’ of the houn’ fooled ’em, bekaze it ain’t 
once in a long while that you see a man gwine to war wi’ 
a dog amongst his belongin’s. 

“I kept my eyes purty much to’rds the re’r, bekaze I 
didn’t want the roan to back over a stump or into a gully, 


an’ arter a while my eyes fell on a ravine right behind us. I 
called Wimberly’s attention to it, an’ we turned the hosses 
’roun’ and made for it. By the time we got in speakin’ 
distance of the place we was stopped by a voice that 
sounded like it was use to shoutin’ out orders: 

‘**B’ar to the right!’ it said. ‘B’ar to the right, an’ be 
quick about it!’ 

‘*It was the voice of a grown man, an’ the way he said it 
satisfied me that we’d better do what we was told to do ef 
we wanted for to stay in that part of the country wi’ any 
peace of mind. Well, we got to cover in less’n no time, an’ 
when we got thar we found that the ravine was full an’ 
runnin’ over wi’ mounted men. Among’em wasa man ina 
buggy, an’ he was the one that done the talkin’. 

‘**Here, now,’ he says, ‘what ar’ you fellers doin’ in these 
diggin’s, gallivantin’ ’roun’ wi’ two fine nags an’ a dog?’ 

‘“‘T never seed a sicker-lookin’ man in all my born days 
than that man in the buggy. He was thin asa rail, an’ his 
cheekbones stuck out like they was tryin’ for to come 
through the skin. He was dark-complected to start wi’, an’ 
his skin was so yaller that it had a greenish look. Thar 
wa’n’t nothin’ well about him but his eyes, an’ they was jest 
blazin’; I wanted to git behind a tree an’ see ef they had 
made any holes in my cloze. I jest know’d he could see 
plum’ through me. A’ right then I made a good guess. 
Stidder salutin’, I took off my hat. 

‘Says I: ‘Gener’] Forrest, Colonel George Adair, of 
Atlanta, tol’ me ef I seed you to give you his howdy.’ 

‘‘A faint streak of a smile showed on his face. 

‘**Well, how is Adair?’ he says. / 

‘**Why, jest as full of fun as he was when a boy,’ says I. 

‘Wi’ that, I let him know in a mighty few words what we 
was arter, an’ the way I said it, or the thing itself, kinder 
smoothed his feathers. 

‘**Well, who is this young feller wi’ the crutch, an’ what 
kinder mettle is he got?’ says the Gener’]. 

‘‘Wimberly Driscoll looked at him with a cute shake of 
the head an’ a glance at the buggy. 

“**T reckon you’re right,’ says the Gener’!; ‘two cripples 
won’t do much harm amongst a whole passel of healthy 
men.’ He had been wounded in the foot, an’ he couldn’t 
rideahoss. He had his leg propped up in the rickety buggy 
so the blood wouldn’t run in it, an’ it was plain to see that 
the hurt had got the best on him. 

‘*We give as good an account of ourselves as we know’d 
how, an’ I reckon the Gener’! believed us, but somehow or 
other he wa’n’t quite certain an’ shore. Says he: 

‘**Thar’s a passel of Yankees in the timber over yan, an’ 
I want to find out a leetle more about ’em. Go out thar an’ 
give ’em a dar’!’ 


November 9, 1907 


“Now, I tell you,” said Mr. Sanders, looking as solemn as 
he could, “I had a pillercase at home that had on it, 
‘Sweet dreams to thee,’ an’ I never wanted to lay my head 
on anything so bad‘in my life. It looked like I had a longin’ 
for that pillercase an’ the piller under it that nothin’ else 
in the world’d satisfy, an’ I come mighty nigh statin’ the 
whole case to the Gener’!1; but Wimberly didn’t give me 
time. He saluted like he wuz on parade, an’ wheeled his 
mar’, an’ it seemed like I was in duty bound for to foller 
him. I went through purty much the same motions, an’ 
the roan, bein’ a kind of a smart Aleck, didn’t need for to 
be spurred to foller the gray mar’. 

‘*Wimberly Driscoll went in a canter, an’ the roan had to 
foller suit. The pillerease faded from my mind, an’ I 
reckon our sperrets riz as we felt the cool win’ rushin’ by. 
The houn’ was runnin’ along on the groun’ some’rs nigh us, 
but he done like he know’d lots more than he did at fust. 
The roan had a stride long enough for to git him alon’side 
the gray mar’ wi’out any trouble, an’ the minnit I got whar 
I could see Wimberly’s face I know’d that his ancestry 
was whippin’ an’ spurrin’ him on—the wild thing that was 
in their blood was b’ilin’ in him. He’s the fust an’ last man 
I ever seed that looked like he come out’n the book that has 
all that folderol in it about derrin’-do, an’ nothin’ about 
derrin’-don’t. On horseback, he didn’t no more look like a 
man wi’ just one foot than he looked like a squinch-owl. 
He moved wi’ thegray mar’ jest like he was stitched to the 
saddle. I reckon ef I hadn’t ’a’ been feelin’ right peart, the 
sight of Wimberly’s face would ’a’ holp me up might’ly. 

‘‘We had the hosses well in han’, bekaze when you’re 
gwine whar you’re gwine, as the niggers say, ’tain’t no use 
for to fling your young lifeaway. Gallopin’ to’rds the p’int 
of timber land, whar we supposed the enemy was, we soon 
come in sight of a whole passel on ’em on the furder side, 
whar the prairie land begun for to git in its work for miles 
an’ miles, furder than the eye kin see. Some was mounted, 
some was manceuv rin’, an’ away beyant’em was the smoke 
of camp-fires. From the glimpse I ketched on it I judged 
that thar was mighty nigh a whole army some’rs in the 
neighborhood. We slowed up, an’ then stopped, an’ 
bimeby we started for to go back the way we come. The 
Bobby Blues had sighted us about the time we seed ’em, 
an’ they had no idee of lettin’ us git away wi’out shakin’ ’em 
by the han’ an’ axin’ how the folks was. 

‘*Some on ’em took a snap-shot as we turned, an’ then 
come a reg’lar skirmish, all on the enemy’s side. Half a 
dozen started arter us, an’ thar may have been more, but I 
didn’t wait for to count ’em. Three foller’d right arter us, 
an’ three rode wide, like they was aimin’ for to cut us off 
from the shelter of the timber. When he got a good chance 
Wimberly turned in his saddle, an’ let his carbine speak a 
gentle word. I dunner whether the shot hit the man he 
aimed at, or whether it hit the nag he was ridin’, but the 
next thing I seed the hoss was runnin’ wild an’ whickerin’, 
the stirrups a-flyin’, an’ ever’thing lookin’ our way. That 
was bekaze the loose hoss was constant a-runnin’ betwixt 
us an’ the Bobby Blues. They couldn’t ’a’ ketched him ef 
they’d ’a’ had time, for, like all highstrung creeturs, sech as 
hosses an’ wimmen, he was crazy bekaze he didn’t have a 
man’s han’ for to show him what to do an’ whar to go. 

‘*The hunt led right by the ravine whar Gener’! Forrest 
was in ambush, ef you kin call it that, an’ I ruther expected 
some of his men for to git in behind the Yanks an’ cut ’em 
off from the’r command; but, so fur as I could see, he never 
shuck a limb. He jest let us ride right on to our doom, as 
they say in the books. Thar was five arter us—two comin’ 
right along, an’ three runnin’ betwixt us an’ the timber. 
I says to Wimberly: 

“We've got to handle these fellers by our own ‘lone 
selves, an’ we’d jest as well be up an’ doin’.’ 

‘* All this time the rackin’ roan hadn’t broke into a gallop. 
He jest rocked along on two legs at a time, as pacin’ hosses 
will, givin’ me e’en about as much satisfaction as a cradle 
wi’ a saft piller in it. Wimberly nodded his head. 

‘«*Now,’ I says, ‘when I give the word, turn the gray mar’ 
to the right, an’ I’ll whirl the racker to the left.’ So said, so 
done. ‘Now!’ I said, when the time come. Our creeturs 
had been prepar’d for the move before they made it, an’ wi’ 
the word the thing was done! We had let the boys in blue 
gain on us, an’ they had quit shootin’, most likely bekaze 
they wanted to spar’ the hosses. 

‘It puzzled us at the time, but we found out arterwards 
that they belonged to a fresh cavalry regiment from Chi- 
cago. I’ve thought sence that ever’thing would ’a’ turned 
out the way it did ef they’d’a’ been seasoned men. Nobody 
never gits seasoned to a big surprise, ’specially whenthey’re 
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all keyed up expecting somethin’ else to happen. Natch- 
ally, when weturned, one one way, an’ anothert’ other, they 
didn’t have time for to take off the’rhats; they didn’t even 
have time for to look dignified; they was doin’ all they 
eould for to pull the’r creeturs in, an’ they was purty busy 
wi’ a lot of other things they had in the’r minds. Me an’ 
Wimberly didn’t have but one thing in the wide world to 
do, an’ that was to ride right at ’em full tilt, an’ take the 
chances that Providence maps out for the right kind of 
work, ’specially ef it’s done quick an’ slick. 

“*T reely believe we'd ’a’ got the wust on it, anyhow, wi’ 
two ag’in’ two, ef it hadn’t but ’a’ been for the gray mar’, 
No sooner did she see the strange hosses sweepin’ down 
to’rds her than she backed her y’ears so it looked like she 
didn’t have none, an’ fetched a loud squeal that sounded 
like a ’oman tryin’ to walk a log over the creek. She run at 
the nighest hoss wi’ open mouth, an’ before a sheep could 
shake his tail we had the boys in blue huddled up together, 
wi’ the’r hosses a-bitin’ an’ a-fighiin’ an’ a-squealin’. 

‘“They was two of the maddest men you ever seed in this 
errytatin’ world. The’r faces was all puckered up, jest like 
schoolboys a-tusslin’. They had on sabres—you know 
how the cavalry use to show off wi’ long sabres—but 
*twould ’a’ been a heap better for ’em ef they’d ’a’ been 
armed wi’ skillets. One feller did hit me across the head wi’ 
his sabre, but it done him more harm than it done me, be- 
kaze it made me mad, an’ I jest grabbed him by the wrist, 
an’ tried for to yerk his arm out’n the socket. At the same 
time, I roweled his hoss behind the foreshoulder wi’ the 
big Mexican spur some of the boys had give me fora joke. 

‘Betwixt backin’ hoss an’ pullin’ man, the feller seed he 
was about to git in deep trouble, an’ he says: ‘Don’t you 
know if you drag me off’n this hoss I'll git hurt?’ The way 
he said it was what took me; he wa’n’t no more skeered 
than I was, an’ he spoke much like he would ef I’d ’a’ been 
in his way in a crowd. 

“*T allowed that this was his fust taste of war, an’ ’twa’n’t 
no more like the kind of fightin’ he’d read about in the books 
than a grist-mill is like a runaway hossan’ buggy. Before I 
could make answer, the hoss that the gray mar’ was gnawin’ 
give way in his hindlegs an’ went down in a flounder that 
come mighty nigh doin’ as much damage as a shell of can- 
ister. I dunno how the roan kept his legs under him in 
the gener’! splash an’ splutter, but he done like he was com- 
fortable, an’ he stood up to his work like a little man. All 
this time the boys in blue was hittin’ at one another, an’ 
cussin’, an’ the gray mar’ was scrougin’ an’ squealin’ like 
a creetur possessed. [I helt.on to my frien’s han’ tell he 
went down wi’ the rest, an’ by that time the war was over 
—I mean our little private war. 

““You won’t believe me, but all that me an’ Wimberly 
had to do was to set on our hossesan’ let thegray mar’ do the 
business. Talk about football—why, football as it’s played 
at our Christian 
schools wa’n’t a 
marker to that scrim- 
mage; an’ yet nobody 
got hurt! You never 
seed sech a sight in all 
your born days. Thar 
was a lot of fun at the 
bottom of it, an’ I’ve 
laughed myself to sleep 
many a time when I’d 
think on it; but right 


’a’ been more aston- 
ished at the outcome 
than ef I had ketched 
a sturgeon in a hay- 
stack. 

“Jest as soon as I 
could gether up an’ 
collect my seven senses 
out’n the elements 
whar they was floatin’, 
I looked around for 
the three fellers that 
had rode wide tryin’ \ 
for to cut us off. They ’ 
was so busy wi’ the 
idee they had in the’r 
minds that they never 
took the trouble for to 
watch the little rucus 
we had wi’ the balance 
on’em. They rode so 
close to Forrest’s men 
that one or two on ’em 
rid out in the open an’ 
axed ’em in out’n the 
rough weather. Purty 
soon arterwards one 
of the Gener’l’s cou- 
riers rid out whar we F 
could see him, waved 
his hands, an’ motioned 
us for to go south. 





“Bushrod Claiborne—He Ain’t Nothin’ 
but a Plain, Ever’-day Spy” 
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‘*Well, we didn’t need any strong invitation, bekaze the 
boys in blue on the timber ridge was sorter fixin’ for to 
make a line of battle; they was watchin’ us through glasses, 
an’ one or two on ’em was gallopin’ about wavin’ the’r 
swords. We didn’t want to be pepper’d wi’ grapeshot, an’ 
so we took our pris’ners an’ meandered arter Forrest’s 
reconnoit’rin’ party. When we j’ined the Gener’I, a couple 
of hours later, he looked like he was might’ly holp up. His 
eyes had a fresh sparkle in ’em, an’ he looked like he was 
willin’ for to smile ef he got a good chance. Nothin’ would 
do but we must go to his headquarters, an’ sech vittles as 
he had we got! 

***You nee’n’ ter tell me, boys,’ he says, ‘that you don’t 
know your business. Ef you’d ’a’ got to shootin’ out thar 
in the open, we'd ’a’ had the whole caboodle right at our 
heels, an’ we’d ’a’ had to git out the best we could. I wish 
to Heaven that ten thousand sech fellers would ride up 
right now an’ tell me howdy-do! How’s George Adair?’ 

‘*Wi’ that we got to talkin’ about matters an’ things fur 
from the war. I told him a few tales, sech as used to make 
the boys raise a yell, an’ I reckon we had a right good time. 

‘*We had to git back tothe war some- 
how, an’ along about that time the Gener’! 
was called on by some officers of the army, 
an’ they begun for to talk about the battle 
that’d be fit the next day. Gener’] For- 
rest was ready to fight, but he said that 
somebody else would have to take the 
responsibility. The blue boys was edgin’ 
in on the Okolona bottoms, an’ somethin’ 
had to be done for to keep ’em from 
burnin’ the supplies the Confederacy was 
dependin’ on. That much was certain. 
But Gener’! Forrest was sick; he reely 
ought to’a’ been in bed; an’ he jest told all 
an’ singular that he wouldn’t take no re- 
sponsibility whar he couldn’t see his way 
cle’rer than he seed it then. An’ so it 
went at that. The battle was fit, an’ we 
was left jest a little bit wuss off than we 
was before. The Confederates could hold 
the Union army back, but they couldn’t 
run it out, an’ ’twas jest a question of 
time when the Yanks would send down 
another army as big as the one they had, 
an’ jest run over ever’thing in sight. 
Mobile was in danger, or would be, an’ 
things looked like they was gittin’ in a 
shape to crumble from under our feet. 

‘*Some of the officers that happened to 
be on hand when me an’ Wimberly was 
wa’n’t so well acquainted wi’ Gener’l 
Forrest hisself as they was wi’ what he 
had done, an’ so the talk meandered ’roun’ 
to the way he done his fightin’. Some 
on ’em said ’twas claimed by the papers 
that he had been usin’ Bonaparte’s tactics. 

“When it comes to that,’ says the 
Gener’], ‘a heap of folks seem to have the 
idee that my front name is Napoleon 
Bonaparte, an’ I reckon that’s about as 
nigh as I git to his tactics. Ef you mean 
business, you want mighty little tactics 
—the less the better. A good hand wi’ 
a pen kin write ’em all down in less’n a 
minnit an’ have time to spar’. You 
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| “Three Foller’d Right Arter Us, an’ Three 
\ Rode Wide, Aimin’ for to Cut Us Off” 


want to know what the other feller is aimin’ at, which way 
he’s comin’, an’ about what time he’ll come, an’ you want 
to git thar a little ahead on him, an’, when he comes, raise 
a whoop an’ a hurrah, an’ make him believe you’ve got 
the most men. 

*‘*Thar’s another p’int that ain’t down in the books, I 
reckon: In any kind of a scrimmage, from the biggest 
battle to the littlest skirmish, thar allers comes a time when 
one side or the other, an’ sometimes both, git the idee that 
they’ve done e’en about all they kin do an’ might as well 
quit. Thar’ll be a kind of waverin’—you may not see it, 
but you'll know it. It comes like a flash, an’ is gone before 
you kin snap your finger, an’ right then is the time for to 
push things a little harder an’ yell a little louder—an’ the 
man that does that, he’s the feller that’ll whip the fight 
every time. You may call that the art of war, or not, jest 
as you please,’ he says, ‘but I’ve never know’d it to fail.’ 

“One of the officers—I reckon from the way he helt his- 
self he was a West P’inter—laughed an’ said he couldn't 
understand that. 

‘**Nuther kin I,’ says the Gener’! as quick as lightnin’. 
‘When a fight’s gwine on, thar’s a heap of things I have to 
find out from my feelin’s. Many atime I’ve been as certain 
I was whipped as I am that I’m talkin’ to you; an’ I 
knowed the other feller was feelin’ the same way. Right 
then an’ thar I order a charge, an’ kick up a bigger racket 
than ever, an’ the thing’s done.’ 

‘*Well, the talk went on for some time, an’ then Forrest 
went in another room of the little cabin that was his head- 
quarters, an’ had a talk wi’ some of the officers, an’ jest as 
the door was shut I seed a guard comin’ up wi’ a ol’ nigger 
man. Thar wasa look about him that reminded me of home 
an’ Jud Simmon’s mammy-in-law. | glanced at ‘im ag’in, 
an’ then I know’d it was Featherston’s Drew. 

‘“‘*Why, hello, Drew!’ says I. ‘What wind of docterin’ 
blow’d you out here?’ 

‘*He was the gladdest in the world for to see me, an’ then 
he seed Driscoll an’ he was still gladder, bekaze Wimberly 
was a great favorite of his. He grinned an’ vowed the sight 
of us made him feel like he was at home, walkin’ along the 
street in the shade of the chanyberries. For Wimberly’s 
sake I ast about Margaret Featherston, an ol’ Drew de- 
clared she was livelier than ever, an’ he hinted that she was 
givin’ some trouble to her Cousin Olivia Featherston. 

‘* Arter a while Gener’! Forrest got rid of his visitors, an’ 
come back to whar we wuz. 

‘** What are you doin’ here?’ he says to ol’ Drew, lookin’ 
like he was gwine to bite his head off -—he never liked niggers, 
an’ never trusted ’em. 

‘Drew said he was oblidze to go whar he was sent, more 
especially when his mistiss had sent him. Gener’! Forrest 
glared at ’im so quare that Drew turned to me, an’ says: 

‘**Marse Billy, please, suh, tell de Gener’] dat you know 
me!’ 

‘‘Gener’] Forrest kinder smiled, but he was mighty 
blunt. ‘What do you want wi’ me?’ he says. 

“‘Wi’ that ol’ Drew fumbled around in all of his pockets, 
an’ presently looked in the linin’ of his hat an’ pulled out a 
letter an’ handed it to the Gener’! wi’ a bow an’ a scrape 
that’d ’a’ put a French dancin’-master to the blush. 

‘These wimmen!’ says Gener’! Forrest, an’ then he 
laughed, crammed the letter in his pocket, an’ turned to the 
nigger an’ ast him ten thousand questions. He made ol’ 
Drew tell ’im all he know’d about things in an’ around 
Memphis, all about the Featherstons, the soldiers sent to 
guard the place, an’ who come an’ who went, whar they 
come from an’ whar they went to; an’ then, when he had 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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The City Farmer 


T THE National Corn Show in Chicago they organized 

a ‘‘Back to the Farm” bureau. It did not lack 

employment. Rusticated city men form a large and con- 

stantly increasing portion of the population in the Michi- 

gan fruit region. There is hardly a big city office at this 

writing in which some one, envied by his desk-bound 
friends, is not preparing to return to Nature. 

Who would not envy him! 

In place of stony confines, murky atmosphere, the mad- 
dening trolley-car, the stuffy flat, the grueling routine 
and humiliating dependence upon the good will of the 
boss, to have the broad, green spaces, the sweet airs, the 
charming aspects, the leisurely ways and the independence 
of the country! 

No wonder so many go back to the farm. But candor 
compels the confession that there are, one might say, cer- 
tain mitigating circumstances. For example, in place of 
the salary check, the untimely frost. At four-thirty a. m. 
the dewy meadow itself may be a bore. There are mo- 
ments when the ample spaces would be more charming if 
they contained people to talk to. The farm is not alto- 
gether as one’s youthful recollection painted it. The noble 
horse is subject to a most extraordinary lot of ailments. 
Pitching the sweet-smelling hay would break the back of 
a dromedary. One had forgotten, in fact, that farming is 
an exceedingly laborious and not a highly profitable 
occupation; also, that to succeed at it one must know 
the trade. 

We once asked a city farmer what was the matter with 
his foot, and he replied meditatively: 

‘‘The cow stepped on it—twice. I thought the cow 


would be the most delightful part of it. To have plenty of - 


good milk and cream and butter, you know, and to milk 
at rosy morn and tranquil eve. But now—why, I’d walk 
a mile just to kick a cow.” 


The Game Without a Kitty 


NE of the topics discussed at the recent international 
conference of cotton growers and spinners was 
whether the Cotton Exchange should be abolished. Pro- 
ducers and manufacturers agreed, with substantial una- 
nimity, that the gambling in futures on the Exchange is a 
curse to the industry. We suspect the Chicago Board of 
Trade would fare badly if its fate were left to a mass vote 
of farmers; and the New York Stock Exchange would 
probably come in for even more grievous trouble than now 
afflicts it if its major effect were really understood among 
a people still tolerably moral and industrious. 

The Exchanges do perform an exceedingly useful func- 
tion; but with all of them the legitimate office is strictly 
subordinate and incidental. Nine-tenths of their activi- 
ties are pernicious. 

A person who grows cotton or spins it into yarn, or 
raises wheat or grinds it into flour, naturally finds it rather 
irritating that bodies of men who never see wheat or cot- 
ton, have absolutely no honest interest in those commodi- 
ties, and contribute not the value of a farthing to their 
cultivation or manufacture, should continually manipulate 
the prices of them and assume to be the spokesmen of the 
industries. 
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Business is cramped at present by a scarcity of capital; 
but all prudent business men would regard a large access 
of capital with apprehension, knowing it would set off a 
rampant speculation that might lead to much graver diffi- 
culties than the present ones. To say that society cannot 
get on without the great gambling Exchanges, as at present 
organized, strikes us as about like saying that civilization 
depends upon roulette and bridge. Governments that 
countenance lotteries get a rake-off. Except for the 
small tax levied by the State of New York on the 
Stock Exchange, we do not even get a percentage from 
our big gaming coneerns. 


This Pity-Poisoned World 


E FIND encouragement, for a moment, in suggestions 

like those attributed to Professor E. Benjamin 

Andrews and Reverend Doctor Patterson. The former, 

according to the newspapers, would hang muck-rakers, 

without benefit of clergy, and the latter would burn here- 
tics at the stake. 

Reform with a meat-axe sounds, at least, so much more 
satisfying than our latter-day lackadaisical, dilatory 
method of writing a lot of words on paper and delivering 
stump speeches. It must have been grand to have lived 
in an age when one thought out a pattern of mankind as 
he deemed it should be, and then proceeded vigorously to 
chop the living article into conformity with it—provided, 
of course, one were of the exceedingly select number who 
could command the reformatory machinery, and not of 
the multitude to whom it was applied. 

Probably, by some strange mishap, the last chance of 
making the world just right vanished in those good old 
times. They had the correct method, and they seemed as 
enthusiastic as need be to apply it thoroughly; but in 
some mysterious way they failed. And if you could not 
reform man when his only alternative was to be properly 
reformed or shot, what show is there of doing it now when 
you cannot so much as call him bad names without peril 
of being haled into court? The machinery for a really 
effective propaganda has fallen to pieces. Professor 
Andrews and Doctor Patterson would have to do all their 
hanging and burning with their own four hands. Even if 
they did team-work, operating the muck-rakers’ gallows 
one week and the heretics’ stake the next, the task would 
obviously be hopeless. 

And then, for all we know, Doctor Patterson might dis- 
cover, in some of his colleague’s sociological addresses, a 
painful necessity for lighting up Professor Andrews; and 
Professor Andrews, after examining old sermons, might 
find himself, noose in hand, sternly saying ‘‘Next!” to his 
fellow-reformer. 

As cruelty destroyed the ancient world, said Nietzsche, 
pity will destroy the modern world. No longer can we 
bear to kill a man even for thinking differently from us. 


A Classic Best-Seller 


IF TEEN or twenty years ago the surest way to offend 

an able reporter was to call him a ‘‘journalist.” He 

called himself a ‘‘newspaper man.”’ His trade was to fetch 
news into the office. 

‘‘Infinitives be blowed,”’ once said a star reporter of a 
metropolitan journal to the copy-reader, who was depre- 
cating his violent practice upon such parts of speech. 
‘‘T’ve got the news. Hire a ‘journalist’ to write it, if you 
want to; you can get ’em cheap.” 

What brings that to mind is the statement, called forth 
by the death of the author, that Mary J. Holmes’ first 
novel, published fifty-three years ago, is still as much a 
staple of the book trade as almost any canonized master- 
piece of English fiction. Very likely fifty persons this year 
will read Tempest and Sunshine for every one that reads 
Clarissa Harlowe, or ten for one that reads Roderick 
Random. 

It is agreed that Mrs. Holmes’ product is not literature; 
but the product itself never said that it was. Because it 
appeared on printed pages between cloth covers the critics 
jumped to the conclusion that it pretended to be litera- 
ture, and pronounced it a fraud. 

The same dishonorable imputation is flung at more 
recent best-sellers. What they need, to escape this un- 
merited taunt of imposture, is simply a frank new term. 
Being so largely the work of the gentler sex they cannot 
properly appear under a motto so vulgar as ‘‘Infinitives be 
blowed,”’ while ‘‘book-maker” has been appropriated in 
another field. To prevent unpleasant misunderstandings 
we need a new term. 


A Constitutional Trouble 


HE intelligence of Great Britain is pretty unitedly 

searching for a constitutional method of dealing with 

the House of Lords. That, since Anne’s time, this noble 

institution has obstructed to the utmost of its ability every 

measure designed to advance liberty, enlightenment and 

general well-being, is admitted by competent students, 
the world over. 
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That its chief function in the State is to defend the graft 
of a single class is not very seriously disputed. But the 
difficulty lies in finding a constitutional remedy. 

Anything that has happened once may be constitu- 
tional in England, where the organic law consists simply 
of precedent. Upon two notable occasions the House of 
Lords has been dealt with and brought into consonance 
with the needs of the nation. 

In 1649 the Commons declared ‘‘that the House of Peers 
is useless, dangerous and ought to be abolished’’—which 
Cromwell presently did by simply kicking it out. There 
was really no disturbance, no unseemly breach of the 
peace; all was orderly. In 1832 the Peers blocked the 
Reform Bill, from which representative government in 
England dates. Insurrection broke forth in many parts of 
the country; civil order failed; the troops could not be 
depended upon, and, in order to avert anarchy, the King 
gave a pledge to create enough Peers to pass the bill— 
whereupon the Lords capitulated. 

Now, the strange thing is that this violent, insurrec- 
tionary, destructive method of dealing with the House 
is held to be perfectly constitutional, while Cromwell’s 
seemly, decorous, harmless method is said to be uncon- 
stitutional. 

So good a Radical as Mr. Stead regards the precedent 
of 1832, with its riots, arson, assaults and terrorized King, 
as quite constitutional, but would shrink from having the 
Commons adopt the peaceable Cromwellian precedent and 
simply show the Lords the door. At the same time he 
points out that the House of Lords itself is not truly con- 
stitutional, but only a usurpation. 

Seventy years ago Macaulay declared that the Upper 
Chamber would soon go after Gatton and Old Sarum. But 
have Gatton and Old Sarum really gone? 


What We Trade On 


ie SEEMS to be a kind of treason this fall for planters 
to withhold their cotton from market in the hope of 
forcing higher prices. Not only is moriey tight; but at 
this writing foreign exchange is rising, involving a threat 
of gold exports. Wemust depend principally upon cotton, 
which Europe will buy in great quantities, and which runs 
into money very fast, to overcome this menace and turn 
the tide our way. That, in view of such a public need, 
planters should hold cotton for merely personal gain is 
truly reprehensible. We read that the banks generally 
will keep them in the path of duty by refusing to extend 
loans on stored cotton. 

A similar situation arises every fall. Cotton makes 
nearly one-quarter of our total exports. Much more than 
anything else, it is what keeps our trade with the world 
going. We must, each year, hurry out the great staple in 
order to meet our balances in Europe. The function of 
the cotton industry in financing our foreign trade is so 
important, indeed, that one might almost expect to see a 
bill in Congress—introduced by a gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania and backed by the stand-pat league—forbidding 
planters to withhold a single bale that was ready for 
export. 

We have marvelous resources in ore and fuel for the 
steel industry. But we cannot trade with the world very 
much on them. Artificial prices, made by the tariff, pre- 
vent that. Exports of iron and steel in all forms amount 
to only one-sixth the exports of stuff produced on the 
farm. It is the unprotected producer upon whom we 
must depend to settle for the articles we buy abroad. 
Unprotected cotton and foodstuffs, comprising about 
sixty per cent. of our total exports, enable us to do 
business with the world. 


Mr. Fish’s Precedent 


HE fight over Illinois Central developed one momen- 

tarily hopeful feature. 

Offended by Mr. Fish—it will be recalled—and com- 
manding far greater resources, Mr. Harriman ousted him 
from the presidency and took over control of enough 
Illinois Central stock fairly to insure a voting majority. 
This inevitably involved making Illinois Central a tail to 
the Union Pacific kite. 

When Harriman had in hand a third of the outstanding 
shares, that Illinois Central would be merely a part of the 
Union Pacific system was no longer a contingency, but an 
existing condition. 

Much had occurred to harrow Mr. Fish’s feelings; but 
there stood the accomplished fact of Harriman’s domina- 
tion. When, therefore, at the famous meeting in New York, 
last summer, Mr. Fish swatted a Harriman representative 
on the jaw, he seemed to us to have adopted the least dis- 
turbing expedient that was open to him. If that could 
have become a precedent for the settlement, under Mar- 
quess of Queensberry rules, of all personal jealousies and 
animosities among various gentlemen whom an inscru- 
table Providence, according to Mr. Baer, has vested with 
large power over important instruments of industry, 
Illinois Central’s loss of independence would not have been 
in vain. 
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BEAR-HUNTING—-THE 
SPORT OF PRESIDENTS 





fiz THE novice big 
game never looks as 
he expects it to look, 
and perhaps a novice 
might not have looked a 
second time. There was 
a dark blotch or blur down 
there on the gray-brown 
surface beyond the far 
side of a great cafion. It 
did not look quite like a 
rock, quite like a tree— 
seemed somehow sus- 
picious. Fearing to take 
my eyes from it while I 
reached for the field- 
glasses, which are a part 
of any bear-hunter’s equip- 
ment, I gazed steadily, 
asking to be convinced 
that it was not a rock and 
not a tree or bush or blotch 








crack of the rifle was not 
surprised to see it drop . 
back, apparently done for. 
I was surprised, however, 
at the tremendous roar, 
growl or howl that it 
uttered —the loudest I ever 
hearda beargive; a hoarse, 
croaking note, with some- 
thing like the sound of 
feeding circus animals in it. 
But it straightened, floun- 
dered, roared as I struck it 
three times more, rapidly. 
I heard Kuroki hammering 
away also, but did not know 
what he was doing. My 
bear fell in the brush, 
apparently dead; and I 
swung the rifle across to 
where I saw thesecond bear 
still sitting and staring 
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of moss upon the moun- 
tainside. At last suspicion 
became conviction. The drab blur showed motion, 
which always means game. It split into two, into 
three parts, all now in motion. I heard some one 
say, in a voice which I presume was my own, but 
which sounded small up there on the great wind-swept 
mountaintop, ‘‘Bear, by Heaven!’’ There is no other 
big game on Kadiak Island except bears. I knew to a cer- 
tainty now that these were my three bears, which had no 
doubt scented us that morning ten miles back in the 
valley, and had promptly proceeded to leave the country. 
It was great good fortune to get sight of themagain. So 
much for perseverance and good soliciting. Now how to 
handle the business offered. It was a large order. 

The glasses made out the game now plainly. There were 
three of them, great, shambling creatures, full of the look 
of rude, coarse strength. Their coats were dark, as I could 
see, even at four miles’ distance. That meant that all the 
spring they had been high up in the mountains and had not 
sunburned or rubbed their hides. Good specimens they 
surely were, in full coat; very typical of their species, not 
with yellow, mangy hides rubbed full of bare patches. 


A Charge for Glory and Ten Dollars 


PPARENTLY, the bears were still uneasy over some- 
thing. Once in a while all three took a long run, up 
toward the snow-field on the farther peak. Sometimes 
two of them would stop and fight, boxing savagely. The 
third nearly always kept behind, and more often lay down, 
as though he had fed fully and did not care totravel. The 
appearance of rude, shaggy strength which the great bears 
presented was impressive, indeed fascinating. They were 
bears—real ones, wild ones, big ones with no tin cans to 
occupy them and no iron bars to restrain them. It was a 
good, large order. My glasses brought them into full view 
though they were four miles or more away. I recall few 
more interesting moments than those spent here in the 
snow, watching these great creatures at actual first hand. 
The wind was straight from me to them and it was 
useless to try to stalk, even did they settle down and cease 
working on out of the country. I doubted whether I 
could get around them, but was just about to, start down 
for the attempt when I heard shuffling in the snow behind 
me, and saw Kuroki, somewhat out of breath. He had 
been trailing me across the mountain, thinking I might be 
lost, or that he might be, I know not which. We both 
decided that, slight as the chance was, it was better now 
than it might be the next day, by which time the game 
might be altogether gone. 

‘“The Grizzly Bear Company, Limited, expects every man 
to do his duty, Kuroki,” said I, as I took up a hole in my 
belt. Then we took a flying run across the snow-face which 
carried us over a mile angling down. So we reached the 
broken ground along many cafions, and labored hard in 
alder tangles and devil’s-club. We must hasten and yet 
we must wait; for until the wind should shift with the 
night cool, and come down the cafions instead of up from 
the sea, we could not hope to stalk our game successfully. 

Perhaps it was the ten dollars, perhaps the hope of 
glory, which kept Kuroki going. I admit he let out an 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of two articles on Bear-Hunting, 
by Emerson Hough. 


Sunset on Resurrection Bay, Alaska 


By Emerson Hough 


unsuspected notchorso. At last we were over the last cafion 
but one, and far below the spot where we had last seen the 
bears. Still, at each ridge we used caution, which was 
well; for finally. at about half-past ten o’clock, as we 
reached the rim of a desperate rock-rent whose white water 
far below had left us wet to the waist, we peered over and 
saw that our bears had changed their course, and were 
coming almost directly down to meet us. Three-quarters 
of a mile would put us within shot! Alas, much of that— 
all the last half of it—-must be directly across an open 
snow-field, where we must be in plain sight of the game. 

The grizzly bear is a very cautious animal in some ways 
and a very careless one in others. He may stand and 
watch you indifferently, if he does not smell you; and 
then, if he gets scent, he may wheel and run. We waited 
now, desperately anxious, till the wind came a trifle on the 
left cheek. We risked the chance of the bears seeing us, 
knowing that a grizzly has very bad eyes and does not 
rely much upon them. We hoped only that we could pass 
the snow-slope and get to the edge of the brush strip 
beyond, where perhaps we would be within range. 

We did reach this cover, wet now to the skin all over 
with snow and ice-water. Preferred and common stock 
about at par now, and the market strong. 

Alas! again there yawned before us another cafion, deep 
and narrow. We were on one edge; directly on the other 
were the three bears, walking, pausing, grumbling, digging, 
feeding, but still uneasy. It was over three hundred yards; 
and now it was half-past eleven in the night, the pale 
Alaska light being just strong enough to permit the 
chance. The Grizzly Bear Company, Limited, worked the 
open shop, and recognized neither labor unions nor the 
eight-hour day. 


**Fire When You are Ready, Kuroki!”’ 


HERE was nothing for it but to shoot. If we tried to 

cross the cafion we would be seen, smelled and heard, and 
the bears would be gone long before we could get across. 
I do not believe in long-range shooting if it can be helped, 
but now it could not be helped. I picked out a nice place 
in a pool of ice-water at the edge of the cafion, and whis- 
pered, ‘‘ You may fire when you are ready, Kuroki; but, 
if you shoot before I do, I'll blow your head off!” 

Of the bears—which now looked excellently large and 
interesting —one was lying down, a second was still facing 
us squarely and apparently deliberately watching us. The 
third, a brisk, dark one, big and burly, was walking through 
the brush toward the open. This was the one I wanted, 
so I kept a hand on Kuroki till this last fellow emerged 
and also sat up to see what we were. 

Ah, let the anemic frame rules for themselves. They 
shall not for me, nor for any who have felt the still, steady, 
fierce comfort of some moment just such as this. Care- 
fully and steadily I fired, and after that the action became 
general. 

Instinct tells a trained rifleman whether or not his shot 
will serve. I knew I would strike the big bear, and at the 


stupidly straight at us. 
There was something un- 
canny about this, and I don’t pretend to explain it. 
There is always something hard to explain about 
every such episode where all happens in a flash or so. 
But certainly I saw Kuroki fire directly at this bear 
and not kill it; and certainly I fired square at its chest. 
Then, apparently, many seconds later, it sat and stared, 
and at last let go all over, all at once, and rolled stone dead, 
fifty feet down the mountainside toward the cafion edge. 
Kuroki exulted that he had killed his bear, and I thought 
he had perhaps done so, though later I found his bullet in 
a hindleg, my own through the chest. 

The result of these two shots I do not pretend to explain; 
but there were our two bears down. The third had van- 
ished. Kuroki said he had shot once at it and missed it. 
I never saw this bear at all, my own game having kept me 
busy longer than I had expected. 


The Cripple Loses Kuroki 


|? so now common stock and preferred seemed pretty 
much thesame in value. I looked formyfirst bear, and 
it was getting up again and moving off through the alders! 
Again the rifles began, but we could do nothing through 
the dense cover. The Grizzly Bear Company, Limited, 
was facing disaster! 

‘Run on across, Kuroki!” I called, when at last a shot 

seemed to stop the old fellow fora time. He lay down and, 
I thought, was dying. ‘‘ Kill that cripple if he’s still alive, 
and meet me at the other dead bear. I’ll kill it if it gets 
up.” 
I was well-nigh worn out with the hard work to date, 
and willing to leave easy details to subordinates. Kuroki 
went on over, and, as soon as [ had picked up our hats and 
belts, I followed him. The snow was red, the trail plain, 
but someway Kuroki managed not to find that cripple. 
Perhaps the cripple seemed too vigorous to suit him. He 
said it went down in a farther cafion and that we could not 
get it till next day. It was now midnight, and the light 
was very dim. 

Wet, cold, hungry, we skinned out our only bear, and 
packed down the awful mountainside in the sheer dark, 
fording the river far below where it roared not quite so 
wildly over the rocks. So, at half-past two in the morning, 
we reached the beach where our lieutenant, Barnes, should 
have been. He, thinking that the Grizzly Bear Company, 
Limited, was permanently disbanded, had taken the dory 
and gone tocamp. We built a fire and in an hour saw the 
dory tossing in the wild sea, as he crossed the dangerous 
arm of the ocean once again. Then some sort of breakfast, 
many congratulations and a few plans. 

Organization again proved its worth. Kuroki and I were 
pretty well done out, but a fresh man remained in Barnes. 
He was delegated to finish the work we had begun. The 
question was, how could he find our crippled bear, which 
by this time we thought surely must be dead. Business 
again resumed sway in our councils. I preferred to take it 
easy on the beach for a few hours. Kuroki, in view of ten 
dollars more in hand paid, reluctantly consented to guide 
the new troops up the mountain. He lasted until the 
scene of the late battle was reached. 

Ten hours later I heard a shout, and saw the rest of the 
staff appear on the edge of the shore far down the bay. 
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| They threw down from their shoulders not 
one, but two more hides! Common stock 
was marked up on a sharp a. 

It turned out that they had found the 
third bear, which had escaped unhurt, and 
Barnes killed it close up as it lay near the 
cripple. The latter he fired at in a thicket 
several times, and, finally, finished with 
almost his last shot, close at hand and 
acting rather ugly. This hide had eight 
bullets through it, and was fairly a part- 
nership affair, as well as the one Kuroki 
and I had accounted for together. Had I 
reserved all the shooting for the preferred 
stock we might not have had nearly a dory- 
ful of prime hides, as we now had. 

It was now night of the second day since 
we had started on this hunt, we havin 
been on our feet for thirty-six hours, wit 
only one real meal during that time. The 
labor situation looked ominous, but peace 
counsel ruled. We were tired, but happy, 
when we took boat for camp, where we 
pulled off a very successful trade banquet 
in honor of our good fortune. 

The next day found us at our main camp, 
where we discovered Czaroff entirely con- 
tent with life. When we came upon him 
he had his mouth full of bacon and both 
hands in a kettle of stew. He had gained 
about eight pounds in weight. Kuroki now 

leading disablement, we took on the 
er man in, Czaroff making the next 
hunt, ten miles away by dory to a new 
valley, in his place. gain we parted 
forces, again we combed out twenty miles 
of country with each party, sania we made 
the interior passes at the heads of our val- 
leys; but this time we found no bears nor 
fresh sign. We had now seen as much of 
the interior of Kadiak Island as any white 
or other hunter ever did, perhaps, and, in 
three days’ actual hunting, had hung up 
three hides. Others might have done as 
much. Our motto of business supremacy 
did not allow us to loaf,as yet. Out must 
go the full field force once more. 


The Old Lady of the Thicket 


Again three of us took the field, and, on 
the next day, proceeded to repeat our reg- 
ular system of covering as much ground as 
possible. Czaroff and I hunted for a time 
together, and once more, as fortune would 
have it, the boss was the lucky man at first 
getting sign of game. We had not been 
out three hours before I found fresh dig- 

ings in the alder thickets. Bears again! 

es, and by ail fortunes of war, three of 
them again! Evidently one large bear and 


two smaller ones had certainly been living 
here for a week or more. 

But again the wind was bad. ‘‘ Natu 
karosha !”’ muttered Czaroff. ‘‘Go home 


now! Nogood!” His courage was easily 
daunted unless all things were favorable. 

The rules of the house, however, were in- 
flexible. The company had to be whipped 
fair before it announced defeat. I showed 
him that by climbing _ up the mountain 
we might get ahead of the game without its 
scenting us. Grudgingly he went with mea 
mile or so up the steeps, but with no en- 
thusiasm, for he did not think the Grizzly 
Bear Company, Limited, could by an 
possibility repeat such luck as it had had. 

Once more the white man’s eye was bet- 
ter than that of the native, as indeed it 
nearly always is, as well as the white man’s 
rifle-shooting. Czaroff crossed an open 
Gade without making any sign of game; 

ut, as luck had it, once more I caught a 
glimpse of something a mile or so away 
which did not look quite like a rock or a 
tree. I swung the glasses on it, and the 
next instant was frantically beckoning to 
Czaroff to get down out of sight. There, on 
a mountainside across the valley from us, 
standing now on her haunches and swing- 
ing her great head from side to side as she 
scanned the country back of her, was a 
great bear, a fine one, gray on the shoulders 
and back, and dark on the flanks, a grand 
specimen of the Kadiak grizzly, worth 
coming all this way to see! 

Presently the old lady swung down on all- 
fours and moved into the near-by thicket. 
Then I saw that she had with her two 
young cubs, of apparently eighteen months 
of age. A Kadiak bear cub of that age is 
about as big as an automobile. 

‘“‘Mamma, two little boy,” said Czaroff, 
in sudden access of English. I nodded and 
asked him what he thought of the wind. 
“‘Natu karosha!” he said again. ‘‘No 
good! Mebbe so shoot um. I dinno.” 

At least we would try. We now hurried 
into the business of making the stalk 
and soon reached a point where we could 
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reconnoitre. Alas, once more we were 
side-tracked by a dee ed cafion which 
rent the rough country fora mile. Beyond 
it was open ground with no cover, where 
the wind would go straight to our game; so 
we dared not try the approach there. We 
swung down the cafion, hoping to get below 
the game, which might take a notion to 
leave at any moment; but the further we 
hurried the worse matters became, for the 
cafion widened and deepened. 


Shoot Just Where You Can 


At last we pulled up on the high edge 
opposite the , once more twice as far 
as one shoots at big game, and once more 
confronted with the alternative of taking 
a long shot or none at all. If we went lower 
down the steeps we should lose sight of our 
game at the first jump. Here, although it 
was hardly a sporting shot, we were high 
enough to command a view for some dis- 
tance. Moreover, though I could not at 
that range pick a vital spot with certainty, 
I was confident I could disable the bear 
and perhaps kill it outright. In hunting 
stories you read about shooting a bear in 
the eye, in the heart, or other assorted 
spots. It is a mighty good rule to shoot it 
ee where you can. Waiting for better 

reath, I, presently, fired; and down she 
went indeed, almost into the cafion, the 
shot having come surprisingly close to the 
backbone, as we later learn But like a 
flash she was up again and into the thicket, 
going up the far mountainside at aston- 
ishing speed. We both fired again and 
again, but in the brush we could not land, 
and in the open the wet moss left no sign of 
our shots, so we were not confident of the 


~— 
“Me hit um little boy!’’ crowed Czaroff, 
and I saw one of the cubs stumble. I 
swung on it and again it rolled. I fired at 
the third bear and it, too, rolled over. But 
then, in spite of all, we suffered the ua- 
speakable chagrin of seein raph eg appar- 
ently bound to escape, after all. I wiched 
then I had not fired, but had let it go unhurt. 
The rule for big game is to get close up, and 
now, in both our bear scrimmages, we had 
lost the keenness of close work through this 
chance configuration of the country. 

The bears lumbered off in spite of us— 
fine ones, too, as we could see. ‘‘Good- 
by!” laughed Czaroff, and then added 
feelingly, almost all the English he knew, 
“San Francisco! California!” 

The Grizzly Bear Company, Limited, it 
may be supposed, turned out in full force 
the next morning; and again business sys- 
tem saved the day. We put Barnes on the 
trail where we left it, and the rest of us 
went on down the coast and ascended the 
second valley, to intercept the game if it 
had crossed that way. All this country is 
very open and free from cover at the sum- 
mit, and the glasses saved us many a mile. 

At last we found our game. High up ona 
little snow-field at the top of a distant peak 
beyond our valley they were lying, all 
three—the old bear motionless, one of the 
cubs moving feebly. So then we could 
end it, after all. A sudden revulsion came 
over me. I was done with hunting for the 
time. I did not care to make the long 
climb for the sake of skinning a dead bear 
or killing a crippled cub. So I detailed the 
two natives to go across 2nd end the busi- 
ness,’while I waited for Barnes. 

I lay back in the sun, alone, and watched 
the wide panorama before me, on which the 
only sign of life was the two antlike figures 
which after a time appeared slowly toilin; 
up the opposite face of the mountain. 
half-repented not going; was disposed to 
go on after. Had I doneso I should have 
missed the most exciting bear hunt I ever 
knew—one in which I had no active part. 

The two brown men crawled on up, skirt- 
ing a far rent in the rocks, dodging low 
behind some cover as they reached the ex- 
posed summit. I saw them at last reach 
the rim-rock above the game, and knew how 
Czaroff proposed to make the approach. 
Then, as though by some premonition, I 
saw the great gray lump that had lain on 
the snow, move, rise to its feet, take a pace 
or so, and then lie down! . The old bear was 
not dead. How large, how very large, she 
looked. I say, I have never felt fear of a 
bear, perhaps because I have mostly been 
too tired to feel anything but fatigue when 
after bear. But now, two miles away, I 
felt something like buck ague, the first time 
in my life. I thrilled. I shivered. I won- 
dered if the men could do their work— 
wished and wished that I were with them 
now. I had taken too much for granted. 
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Clothes-Satisfaction 


By A. Frank Taylor 


NE quality alone in a prod- 
uct doesn’t constitute 
Satisfaction. 

For instance, a stout pair of hob- 
nailed boots may wear— but they 
lack Style, Shape and Fit— 

And a Suit of Clothes may also 
wear but be absolutely lacking in 
Style, Shape and Fit— 

80 percent of all Suits and Over- 
coats are not Satisfactory Clothes. 

For while this 80 percent of 
Suits or Overcoats may Wear— 


the Style, Shape and Fit in them | r 
| they came down. They had not a hide nor 


are merely temporarily ‘‘doped”’ 
in by Old Dr. Goose. 


| to witness. 
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Now the two younger bears began to | 
move slowly a little way on in the snow, 
but soon they stopped. Slowly, catlike, a 
little at a time, I saw the hunters approach 
the hunted things. My blood never much 
leaped before in any hunting, but now it 
leaped. It was not sport but tragedy I was 
I did not like to look, but 


| could not cease to gaze. 


I saw the two hunters appear at the rim 
of the little pocket where the bears lay; 
saw them crouch, and aim and aim. Then 


| came a spurt of blue, the smoke of Czaroff’s 


| wall. 


After such garments have been | 


worn a while the Style—Shape 
and Fit have disappeared — 

The Lapels of the coat have be- 
come bulging —the Collar sagging 
at the back-the Shoulders broken— 

* * * 

If you want a Garment that does 
something more than merely 
Wear— 

One that retains its Shape, Fit 
and Style qualities as long as it 
retains its Wear quality —one that 
makes you look a well dressed 
man—you must obtain one of the 
rarer 20% Variety. 

And the best way to know that 
you’re getting one of these kind 
of Garments is to see the label 
*“‘Sincerity Clothes’’ is in the 
_ Garment you buy. 

In ‘Sincerity Clothes’’ the 
Style, Shape and Fit are not put 
in as an after thought. 

Instead theyare actually Cut and 
Tailored in the very Fabric itself. 

It costs a whole lot more to 
tailor ‘‘Sincerity Clothes’’ with 
Style, Shape and Fit as well as 
Wear—pbut “Sincerity Clothes’’ 
do not cost the Buyer asingle cent 
more than those Garments that 
have only durability to commend 
them. 

See ‘‘Sincerity Clothes’”’ at your 
high-grade Clothes Shop. Look 
for the label in the next Garment 
you buy. 

Style booksentonrequest. Kuh, 
Nathan & Fischer Co., Chicago. 











rifle. Then followed shot after shot from 
both rifles. The giant grizzly flung herself 
once more to her feet, and stood at bay on 
the snow, which I saw redden under her. 

But all three of the bears kept their feet! 
What bungling! What bungling! They 
fired fifteen shots; and the game moved 
on! It reappeared at this side of the snow, 
at a little knoll just above the sheer cafion 
And then ensued what might seem, 
in telling, a piece of imaginary hunting, but 
which occurred just as I say. 

The two cubs moved off into the cover 
once more. I saw Kuroki come and peer 
over the edge, not seeming to care to come 
closer. I had my eye on the giant she-bear 
a moment before as she stood near the 
rock-face. When I turned the glasses on 
her she was’ gone! Then I saw Czaroff 
crawl down a way and peer down. Even as 
I looked at the cubs, the old bear had let 
Fe and gone down the sheer cafion wall! 

hey told me later that she roared all the 
way down. So, at last, she died. Though 
I have hunted much, I never knew a bear 
to die as she did, or to die so hard. 


One Robe Out of the Ice-Water 


I rushed down the mountain, forded the 
river below and intercepted my men as 


a hair! The big bear, they said, was a 
spirit bear, a devil, which could not be 
killed. She had fallen down the rock-face 
along a cascade, plunged over this fall, and 
gone far out of sight under the snow-field at 
the floor of the deep cafion. No hand of 
man would ever get the hide of her—that 
was sure in their Aleut mind. And the 
cubs? They had supposed them gone also, 
and had started home, as they had worked 
long and were hungry. Then and there was 
a enacted. They had to turn and 
climb the mountain again with me. It 
was another hour before we had the crippled 
cubs killed and skinned, and‘ dark then 
was at hand. The great gray robe must 
wait another day; but have it, I resolved 
we must at any hazard. 

The next day the full personnel of the 
Grizzly Bear Company, Limited, was 
again afield. We took the a, cable, also 
an oar for digging snow, and by noon we 
were at the foot of the cataract down 
which the old lady had slid in her tragic 
ending. It looked discouraging, but our 
luck held 

A crack or rent ran across the snow- 
field here, and this let light down under it 
and into the black cavern cut out by the 
waterway. Barnes stooped and looked 
down under the snow at the h jnad edge. 
—— up his hands in joy. see her!” 

ur 
centre of the snow-field, damming up the 
flow of ice-water. Barnes dropped down 
into the crack through the snow-roof and 
slipped over her neck the cable which, 
standing in the waterfall’s spray, we 
down from above. Then, slowly, an inch 
at a time, all lifting and pons together, 
all wet to the skin in the ice-water, we 
hauled her forth, a monster weight. 

I shall not soon forget the grim look of 
that great gray head when it showed above 
the rim o e snow-roof. Hers was a 
splendid robe, without a blemish save 
where her nose had been skinned in the slide 
down the rocks, two or three hundred feet, 
and for one missing toe-nail, perhaps lost 
in the same way. 
Oriental rug is this one which covers a 
certain space in a certain floor to-day. 

A meeting of the directors and stock- 
holders of the Grizzly Bear Company, 


Limited, was called for twelve o’clock that | 
night, at which time we got home with the | 


last of our six hides, all secured within six 
days, and under conditions where every- 
thing was against success. 

Sport? No, I have had far better sport 
on other hunts, so far as menting. is con- 
cerned. But this was the sport, literally, 
of — the game out of the hole—the 
biggest sport, which is playing any pare | 
to the ‘int, for the joke of the game itself. 


ear was lying to one side of the | 





ore priceless than any | 
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Thoroughbred Shoes 
for Careful Dressers 


That describes this season’s Regal Shoes in 
a nutshell. There are 43 new Regal models for 
Fall—each one of them the exact counterpart of 
a “top-grade”’ custom model. 
that the Fifth Avenue, 
wearing right now. 

The “ Hoyt,” shown here, is typical of these 
smart new Regals. Its most notable features, charac- 
teristic of this season’s best fashions for men, are the 
rather short vamp, narrow toe, flat exten- 
sion sole, spade-shaped, and Military heel. 


They are the shoes 
New York, club men are 

































In the button style with per- 
forated vamp it is especially dressy 
. One 
and smart. of 43 
correct 
styles, 
new this 
season 


Don’t lose sight of the 
fact that, in addition to 
being absolutely cor- 
rect in style, every pair 
has the famous Regal 
wearing quality, 
perfection of fit is 
always assured by 
the exclusive Regal 
quarter-sizes. 


$3.50 and $4.00 


Custom Specials, $5.00 


and 





153 stores 
and agencies 
in all 
principal 
cities 


Delivered prepaid, $3.75 

Style9 FRI 
(As illustrated), 
shoe, button style. 
of Black King Calf. 

Style 9 FR 2 

Same, except made of Patent Calf, 
with lighter sole. 


High 
Made 


lf you don’t live near one of the Regul 
stores, order from our Mail Order De- 
partment. You will receive as satisfactory 
shoes as though you personally selected the 
style you wish. 


REGAL SHOE COMPANY 
Mail Order Dept.: 129 SUMMER STREET, Boston, Mass. 
MAIL ORDER SUB-STATIONS: 


Mass., Box 921. San Francisco, Cal., cor. Van Ness 43 
London, England, 97 Cheapside, cor. Lawrence Lane, E 


Factory, East Whitman, at Bush 


Street, Mew Store 


REGAL SHOES 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
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Bonds 


The Ideal Investment 


Whether you have much 
or little to invest, good 
bonds are the safest secu- 
rity, and the steadiest 
interest-payers. 

We employ experts to 
thoroughly investigate 
properties of companies 
whose bonds we buy, and 
we back up their findings 
with our successful experi- 
ence in selecting conserva- 
tive investments. 


Nobody has ever lost a cent 
on bonds recommended by us. 
Our practical book, ‘‘ Bonds are Best,"’ is 


interesting and valuable to everybody with 
money te invest. Sent on request. 




















—, 


ir enry & West,Bankers 


Dept. B, Real Estate Trust Building 
Philadelphia 
Members New York & Philadelphia Stock Exchanges 


% 


Investment Bonds 

















We believe this is an extremely desirable 
time to make purchases of choice investment 
be aul to tae em Bay 
to have you 
regard to making investm ar 
ing some of your lower urities. 
Send for Bond circularnumber 1050. Bonds 
in denomination of $100, $500, and $1000. 


FARSON, SON & COMPANY 
(Successors to Farson, Leach & Co.) 
34 Pine Street, New York City 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 

















Investment Opportunities 


Many railroad bonds are now selling 
at such comparatively low prices as to 
make them among the best investments 
available, considering theirintrinsic value 
and the exceptionally high income yield. 

We will be giad to send you a copy of 
our 4-page circular describing 12 well- 
known railroad bond issues listed upon 
the New York Stock Exchange, and the 
high and low prices at which the bonds 
have sold since January 1, 1906, the 
approximate prices now ruling and the 
approximate income vield. 

Write for Circular No. 28. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


William and Pine Streets, New York. 


Get Lower Freight 
“pnese Rates —— 
Investigate the advantages of Ports- 


mouth, Virginia, asa manufacturing centre. 
Unusually low freight rates to every part of 
the country are assured by nine trunk lines 
of railway and a score of lines of water 
transportation that radiate from Ports- 
mouth in every direction. 














Cheap fuel and all kinds of raw material in abundance, 
reliable labor, healthful climate, pure water, good schools, 
beautiful homes and low living expenses. 


Splendid factory sites and business opportunities can now 
be secured at nominal cost. Interesting information furnished 
on request. Address 








I. T. Van Patten, Secretary, Portsmouth, Virginia. 


Industrials Investigated 


You Should Secure A confidential, con- 
servative report on 


your prospective or present investments in the 
Pacific Northwest. Our technical and com- 
mercial experts investigate Industrials, Manu- 
facturing, Mining, Irrigation, Transportation, 
Lumber, Fisheries, Electrical and_ like prop- 
ositions and report in full detail. The Mercan- 
tile Agencies, The Seattle National Bank and 
Scandinavian-American Bank vouch for our re- 
liability and integrity. Consultation Department, 


PACIFIC ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Seattle, Washington 
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Your Savings 


PUBLIC SERVICE CORPORATION 
BONDS AS INVESTMENTS 


N VIEW of the many revelations of the 

abuses of corporate power and cor- 

porate mismanagement, especially in 
the traction lines of New York City, it is 
interesting to call attention to the bonds 
of public service corporations. 

ith the possible exception of munic- 
ipal bonds, no other kind of security 
touches so many people as public service 
corporation bonds. The proceeds from 
them provide the street-cars on which you 
ride, supply the light which illuminates 
your home and your work, and furnish the 
power to run your factory. This is why 
they are calle — service corporation 
bonds, because they are issued by corpora- 
tions that, in some way, serve the public. 

But, as in all things, there are two kinds 

of fety service corporations: the good 
and the undesirable. The exposures of 
mismanagement in the conduct of corpo- 
rations, some of them public, which have 
recently followed in the wake of what has 
been called the investigating mood of the 
country, have made many people who own 
this kind of bond tremble for the safety 
of their investment. In this article the 
conditions will be pointed out which 
should surround the public corporation 
bond of the highest — the kind which 
should be bought by the average investor 
with savings who is not only seekin 
stability of investment, but peace of min 
at the same time. 


The Best Type of Public Utility Bond 


You do not have to look far to locate public 
service corporation bonds. In the city or 
town in which you happen to live you will 
find one or more a issuing them. 
It may be a street-railway company or an 
electric lighting or gas company. So many 
factors enter into the consideration of this 
kind of bonds that each one will be taken 
up in turn. 

First of all, the capitalization should not 
be excessive. It should represent actual 
money that is invested in the properties. 
When there is too much capitalization 
there is often an exorbitant cost to the 
consumer. This may take the form of 
double fares or increased price for heat and 
light. Such a step may cause wide dis- 
satisfaction, which is usually followed by 
decreased business, and, consequently, re- 
duced earnings. 

Another prime condition, and one that 
has an added importance in view of the 
disclosures of corporate mismanagement, 
is that the company should be out of 
politics. If you read the newspapers at 
all you must have seen lately how the New 
York street-railway companies, which are 
merged into one huge combine, have been 
for years involved in the worst kind of 
politics; how vast corruption funds were 
maintained at the expense of the stock- 
holders and used for lobbying purposes. 
When exposures of this kind come (and 
this is a time of exposure), the company 
suffers in name and credit, and the market 
value of its securities declines. Hence it is 
a prot plan to avoid the bonds of the 
public service corporations that are mixed 
up in politics, or which maintain their 
position by means of political connections. 

As in the case of railroads, the earnin 
of public service corporations should 
steady and good, and the bondholder should 
see specific statements of them. It is 
me ype to apply the same tests to 
public service corporation earnings that 
are applied to railroad earnings, for the 
reason that some public utility corpora- 
tions, especially those street-car companies 
pega = in the big |g ogee 

ew York—labor under peculiar diffi- 
culties. One of these is a congestion of 
traffic in the streets which interferes with 
the running of their cars. Sometimes 
the schedules have to be reduced. This 
means fewer cars and reduced earnings. 

A public service corporation of the high- 
est type should have what is sometimes 
called a depreciation fund. This fund is 
used to renew parts of the system or plant 
or rolling stock that have been worn out 
by wear and tear. The money from this 
fund may be used for new cars, new track 
or new electrical equipment of one kind or 
another. One big public service corpora- 
tion in the West sets aside ten per cent. of 








With smiling lips and genial talk the 
family sit about the table, the guests 
about the banquet board, in pleasant 
anticipation of the moment when 


NABISCO 


Sugar Wafers 


are served. Delightful dessert confec- 
tions that add to the joy of ice creams 
and ices, fruits and frozen puddings, 
preserves and sweets of any kind or 


character. 


In ten cent tins, 


also in twenty-five cent tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 














Municipal= 
school ( Gold \ ang 


Electric: \ Bonds 5% 
Sold On Monthly Instalments 


This gives an exceptional 
opportunity for practi- 
cally everyone to own 
gilt-edge securities. 
By our plan, you can 
buy Gold Bonds, earn- 
ing 4% and 5% interest, 
issued by some of the 
strongest cities and manu- 
facturing companies on the 
continent—and pay for 
them in monthly instalments. 


Write for our list of securities and 
our selling plan. 
WILLS & CO. 
Members Standard Stock Exchange 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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How to Invest 


YOUR SAVINGS 


Hereisa manual of finance written by a recognized financial authority. 
It is a collection of the series appearing in 7he Saturday Evening 
Post. Tells about bonds of different kinds, stocks, real cstate, 
mortgages and other investments; what to buy and wha‘ to 
avoid. Read it before you invest. Decorated boards, 16mo. Price, 
fifty cents at all booksellers, orsent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Henry Altemus Co., Publishers, Philadelphia 
TYPEWRITERS 


AT SAVING OF 50% 


All makes — good as new — biggest bargains 
ever offered. Machines shipped on approval 
for trial. We rent all makes at §3 per 
month and allow oom onprice. 5008mith 


ers, , = 
: $20 to $60. Olivers $35 to $50. 

to $30. Send for Catalog and Bar. 

Rockwell-Barnes Co., 1017 Baldwin Bidg., 
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HALL THE NEW DRESS be Taffeta Silk or 
Broadcloth? Wilmur Quality Silk and Broadcloth 
are guaranteed absolutely, or money refunded. Send for samples at 
once and decide. Sold direct to Consumer. Refined and profitable 


employment for lady agents. Write today to 
WILMUR MILLS COMPANY. Dept. A, Passaic, New Jersey 


== PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 8 books for inventors mailed on receipt of 6cts. stamps 


R. S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D. C. Estab. 1869 
SECURED OR FEE 


PATENTS °™23242,933 


Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 

Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
EVAN 8, WILEENS & CO., WASHIN GTON, D.C. 
lowed. Write for 


ATENTS seis) 


Franklin H. Hough, Loan and Trust Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


























No piomer’y fee 
until patent is al- 





MAKER 


ele 
AUTOS 


N=e. 


Read Regularly “The AUTOCRAT of the WRITING TABLE” 


It is a monthly magazine of instruction and entertainment for letter writers. 


Something entirely new, but long need 


. Secure a FRE 
in your request on the most satisfactory writing paper ever pr 


E copy by sending 
uced — 


AUTOCRAT STATIONERY 


Autocrat Stationery is the recognized standard for social correspondence. It isa 


practical paper with a handsome finish and fine writing surface. 


You 


can secure it from your dealer, or we will send a sample box for 25 cents. 


5 Prizes Open to You Every Month — $50.00 
Particulars in “7he Autocrat of the Writing Table.” Write 
for it. Autocrat envelope and paper sent free if you so desire, 

Address ‘‘THE AUTOCRAT,”’ Dept. 122 

Care of WHITE & WYCKOFF MFG. CO., Holyoke, Mass. 











rubber. Nothing to get out of order. Will last a life-time. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 





A Practical Changeable Fountain Pen 


The Sanford "<3 eitaseaeee)ieeeeeah seamen) 912° 


Can use stub or any steel pen and change as often as you like. 
Makes work a pleasure. Order to-day. You will be delighted. 
THE SANFORD PEN COMPANY, Station H, Cleveland, Ohio 


No flooding or blotting. Steady flow of ink. Made of hard 
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Our Guarantee Means 


Exactly What It Says 


We guarantee to satisfy 
you in every detail of work- 
manship, material, style 
and fit. 

We guarantee that you 
will take no risk whatever. 
In other words, you may 
return the garment at our 
expense and we guarantee 
to refund your money 
promptly. 

There is a style about 
our jackets and a hang 
about our skirts that stam 
them at once as New Yor' 
creations. 

Besides, our prices are 
much less than you would 
have to pay elsewhere. 


Winter Suits 


(Made-to-Order) 


“6°25 


Catalogue and Samples 
Sent Free to Any Part of 
the United States. ‘ 


Our Catalogue illustrates 
and describes the following 
garments, which we make to 
order: 


VISITING DRESSES 










° - $6.00 to $20.00 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS . . 7.50 to 25.00 
SEPARATE SKIRTS . . 3.50 to 15.00 
RAIN-COATS . .. . 8.75 to 18.00 


Our Catalogue also illustrates and describes the following 
oods, which are ready-made : 


£ 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Cloaks. oa-08 to $04.78 


Children’s Cloaks < * ° 75to 9.95 
Children’s Dresses . ° e 1.98to 5.48 
Ladies’ Shirt-Waists ° ° -98to 6.98 
Fur Neck Pieces and Muffs 2.25to 13.50 
Sweaters. ° ° . ° 85to 3.48 
Merino and Flannel Underwear -24to 2.48 
Corsets e ° ° e e 1.00to 3.00 
Kimonos . . ° . ° 45to 2.15 
Handkerchiefs. ‘ e ° -05 to .25 


We prepay postage or express charges on anything you order 
from us to any part of the United States; this means a big 


saving to you. 

Write for our new Winter Style Book sent free to any 
part of the United States, and if you desire Samples of Materials for 
a Suit, Skirt or Rain-Coat, be sure to mention the colors you prefer. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO. 
214 West 24th Street, New York 


Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 
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Direct from Manufacturers at Great Saving. 


The Watch of the Minute 
For Men of the Hour 

The style of timepiece now carried by dressy 
men, is the new, thin model watch. Its popularity 
is due to its compactness, its beauty, its wearing 
and time-keeping qualities. 

We sell the newest thin model watches, direct to wearer at 
wholesale prices. Watch illustrated is a telling example of 
the savings effected by our plan. 

Gentlemen's size. Nickel movement,7 jewels; pendant 
wind and set; lever escapement. 20yr.gold 
Jilled case, plain polished or engine turned. $ 8 5 
Accurately adjusted; perfect timekeeper. 

Retail value $10 to $12. Sent carefully — 
packed upon veceiptof . .« » «+ + « « 

This watch is high grade in appearance and quality, and 
will outwear the guarantee. 

Kept in order FREE for Five Years. 

If watch disappoints in any particular, return it, and 
money will be refunded without question or delay. Add 16 
cents to price, if you wish watch sent by registered mail. . 
Extra thin model; 15 jewels, 25 yr. case, $14.75 

WRITE FOR OUR WATCH BOOKLET “‘B.”’ It illus- 

trates reliable timepieces, ranging in price from $3.95 to 
$50, and gives the business reasons that enable us to sell 
watches, diamonds and jewelry, from 25% to 40% lower than 
the retail prices. 


HUNT & McCREE isoNessaust. ew tort 














Moving Picture Machines 









STEREOPTICONS Se MONEY Enertain 
z Nothing affords better 





opportunities for men 
4 with small capital. 
\s We start you, os 
> ing complete outfits 
bY xO and explicit instruc- 
Yee tions at a surprisingly 
low cost. 

THE FIELD IS LARGE, comprising the regular theatre 
and lecture circuit, also local fields in Churches, Public Schools, 
Lodges and General Public Gatherings. Entertainment 
pply Catalogue fully explains special offer. Sent Free. 

Chicago Projecting Co., 225 Dearborn St., Dept. L, Chicago. 
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its re earnings for the depreciation 
fund. This money is invested in high-class 
bonds. Thus it is earning money while 
waiting to be employed. 

The matter of franchises is one of supreme 
importance. A franchise, in simple terms, 
is the right given by a city or community 
to a corporation to use its streets. Some- 
times this franchise or license is for a 
limited number of years, after which it 
expires and becomes void. The investor 
who buys a public service corporation 
bond should inquire carefully if the bond 
expires before the franchise runs out. He 
should never have a bond that runs 
longer than the franchise of the company. 
One good reason for this is that sometimes 
corporations have difficulty in renewin 
their franchises. At such a time new an 
rival corporations are liable to spring up 
and thus cause a competition that proves 
costly and even ruinous. 

It is best to own the bonds of a public 
service corporation that keeps in close and 
harmonious touch with the people whom it 
serves. In many cities there are clashes 
between the corporations and the people, 
and bad feeling is engendered. It may be 
on account of exorbitant fares on the 
street-car lines or bad service. 

A corporation that studies the needs of 
its customers and patrons usually succeeds. 
A story is told of the vice-president of an 
electric-lighting company in a large Ohio 
city who, in the early days of the company, 
when electricity was not so popular in 
business as it is now, used to prow! around 
the city at night. Under the pretense of 
buying articles in the shops he engaged the 
shopkeepers in conversation to find out 
some of their needs. Incidentally he talked 
» electricity for illuminating purposes. 

e pointed out how more attractive the 
windows would look and what a lure it 
would be for the customer. The result of 
this unique sort of commercial adventuring 
was an increased business. The company 
to-day is one of the largest in the State. 

Another public service corporation whose 
bonds are regarded as among the best of 
their class, has the following platform of 
business principles: ‘‘To give service of 
the highest quality and reliability, to charge 
prices which are not only reasonable, but 
to share with the customers the benefits 
of economies resulting from improved 
methods, machinery and future discoveries 
and inventions.” 


A “Home” Investment 


One advantage that has always been urged 
in favor of public service corporation 
bonds as an investment is that, if you buy 
the bonds of a company in your home 
town, you invest your money ‘‘at home,” 
as it were, and you can keep a watch over it. 

There are a great many public service 
corporation bonds on the market that 
the average investor should scrupulously 
avoid. They have been issued by com- 
panies involved in politics, whose fran- 
chises are subject to attack, and whose 
affairs are not efficiently conducted. 

No attempt will be made here to cite 
specific bonds of the kind to appeal to the 
average investor with savings. It will be 
stated, however, that the bonds of public 
service corporations in Milwaukee, St. 
Louis, Cleveland, Detroit and Atlanta, for 
example, are of a ~~ _ type. Many 
issues of bonds of this Kind are under- 
written by the we. investment banking 
houses after a careful investigation of the 
ey satay and franchises, and the integrity 

f these houses is a good index of the in- 
vestment. 

The average yield of public service cor- 
 angpeng bonds of the best kind is about 

ve per cent. Just now, when bonds are 
cheaper tharr they have been for a good 
while, the yield is a little larger. 

A movement of far-reaching significance, 
and one which, if carried out all over the 
country, will result in a safeguarding of 
the interests of all holders of bonds in 
public service corporations, has been in- 
augurated in the State of New York by the 
work and investigation of the Public Util- 
ities Commission. This board, which owes 
its existence to the persistent efforts of 
Governor Hughes, has control over all the 
utility Sa and companies in the 
State, and the power to regulate them. 
One of its first labors has been an investi- 

ation of the devious affairs of the Inter- 
oy a Om Company of New 
York City, which controls the traction 
lines of the greater city, and already some 
startling facts have been disclosed. 
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I Told You 


Something about good 
clothes that draws you fo 
them 

—like a Magnet. 

An /ndefinable Style. 

A walking reference of Re- 
spectability. 

But what’s the good of 
‘* style’’ or of ‘‘ respectability’’ 
if it doesn’t LAST? 

I told you last spring how 
to GET style permanence in 
your garments. 

Since then thousands of 
wearers of Kaufman ‘‘Pre- 
Shrunk” Garments — every- 
where — have worn them and 
proved by /ong wear and 
hard usage that they are 





o! 


Kaufmans are allowed to use 

— Se/s the fabrics in the 
piece before your garments 
are cut. 

— Shrinks the cloth texture 
so that it cannot shrink and 
pucker and bag on you after 
it has been cut and tailored. 

Rain —or perspiration — or 
the influences of changeable 
weather simply can’t take the 
style out of your suit or over- 
coat if it's a Kaufman ‘‘Pre- 
Shrunk Garment.”’ 

And the only way to be 
sure of getting all the advan- 
fages of the Kaufman ‘‘Pre- 
Shrinking Process’? in your 
clothes is to insist that your 


Kaufman 
“Pre-Shrunk’” 
Garments 


most serviceable and_ hold 
their shape—which means style 
—much longer than other 
clothes. 

Because the Kaufman Exclu- 
sive ‘‘Pre-Shrinking’’ Process, 
which has been perfected by 
the Kaufmans and which no 
manufacturers except the 





Trade- Mark 


Dealer shows you the Kaufman 
Guarantee Label — in the 
Garment you look at and 
BUY. 

Why pay higher prices 
when Kaufman ‘‘ Pre-Shrunk”’ 
Garments at $12. to $30. give 
you the same _ long-lasting 
wear and style permanence ? 





Our prices range from $12. 
to $30. Most people can be 
suited in Kaufman “ Pre- 
Shrunk” Garments — 








—— $15. to $18. —— 


Ask Kaufman Dealers for the 


Kaufman New Fall and Winter 


Style Book showing latest Eaclu- 
sive Fashions in Kaufman “ Pre- 
Shrunk” Suits or Overcoats— or, 
write Chas. Kaufman & Bros., 
Chicago. 
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highest-priced hotels and rathskellers, the 
mixed class of men frequenting them is very 
noticeable to a stranger. 

The negro question cuts a tremendous 
figure in Alabama, as it does throughout 
the South. That is one reason for the solid 
rural, votes. This movement would have 
ultimately won irrespective of the negro, 
but he has done much to hasten it. 

In the days when liquor and cocaine were 









Ato The Anbitious Men 
of America :— 
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There are no two ways abou 
akgeas he is able 














































kept away from the negro he was the best There ag a varying recipes for success, but no 
laborer on earth. The sober, hard-working opinions differ as to machanging principle— 
en negro man or woman to-day is rarely a You EARN more-—as you LEARN sore. 
criminal. But give them the dive, mix The fact of the matter is, that the best of us have a good deal 
: _. -2 to learn from the rest of us. No one man can know it all—however brilliant 
i tao ae and a stir — a few or talented. If he could, lr. Rockefeller sight jest es well go out of 
i i business, and the U. S. Steel Corporation had better take down its signs-- 
The Pen that inks the Point sn cl prediiintion foi'techia the na =—" business or prepect tion would be big enough to satisfy 
Let no man ever speak of a “‘n dive.” If you, in your years of experience and work, have perfected 
Such things do not exist. It is the “white successful money-making methods, so has the man next door. So has the man 
For a ’ ° ” ° in the next block, in the next town,--and so on, throughout the business 
man’s dive,” run by white men, per- vorld. ier have warhed equally hand on long--these other men. ~r can 
} 5 ici iti U--or WE-.or ANY business man, afford to our heads in our de: : 
* mitted by white municipalities, condoned remain content with our own knowledge, ody sh Possible to get the tdeas 
ristm as by the indifference of white voters. ; of these other men. 
The negro principal of a negro school in This, in our opinion, is the big point of merit in SYSTEM'S 
Alabama says this, which every thinking publications--they give us the experience of these thousands of other men-« 
° ° * . and that is the réason why, no matter how successful or prosperous may be 
I resent white man in the South indorses: the employer or employe, he can learn something from SYSTEM'S work. 
The negro brute, for whose atrocious Sieve welll cous, 
«aati Un token crimes every honest negro hangs his 
if oan quunen Ae head in shame, and whose punishment ty YW, - a 
other arti is never too severe, is not the product 
another article of mod- , A P ‘hae er, The Pres. R. R. Donnelley 
erate cost, that will of the negro. He is not found in our ae Brunswick, Balke Collender Co. ons Co. 


homes, our schools, our churches, and 


none of our saving and exalted influ- ok V) B Wey ikaw UV 


ences can reach him. Our black arms 


make a gift for old or 
young, so useful or 
ope as a Parker 





















































ountain Pen, It 
are too short. The long Anglo-Saxon Brill Bros. Gen'1 Marager —— 
y P % ¢ -Willi . 8. ger & Sond 
web ae _ pe thi arms only can reach him. e make oe viene O°S"g 
og no laws, we construe no laws and we AM 
Furnished in Haad- execute no laws. No board of alder- Le see 
some Holly Christ- men, no judge or jury would establish ise & Os. sry 
mas Box without saloons on the recommendation of _ atte 
extra charge. negroes. This negro brute is a product WL 
of the white man’s gambling hells, low Pres. Sears 
a6 i s Vice-Pres. R. H. Ingersoll Roebuck & Co. 
dives and saloons. Seok, Geeeutenn eens & Bro. seh 
A Pen with | Very few negroes in Alabama are regis- Ch. andigftrlf hm nah relay 
Particular | tered voters. They take practically no - P ; the Cable Co., Chicago 
articu part in elections, and are not to be held nowitaa Sian a dactie WH rth 
Advantages responsible for misgovernment. On the Company “President 72 
| other hand, the negro, if he had a vote, Toasted Corn Flake Co 
If the man who | would doubtless cast it for liquor. 
_ og 5 a | On August 29, according to the press 
atker eee Thou- | | dispatches, the big brewers met in Cincin- P 
porte S Se sands of | | nati to take concerted action to stop Pro- 50-Cent Your Business Chance 
the nozzle, to courte- hibition in the South. Make Miracle Cement Pipe and Tile. 
soil hisfingers ous, con- This was the situation when the Anti- Here’s your chance to make big 
g 7 heise money, Reader. 
whenhetakes scientious Saloon League in Birmingham took the Just think how imuch Sower-size 
the pen from dealers || first step toward holding an election. is needed on your city streets and 
his pocket, sell our | | Such election must be called by the probate E EE sowneldly ans Conmtry roads — 
andremoves s If : os How much drain-tile is needed 
creyplerenge te pens. If || judge upon petition of one-fourth of the on the farms right around you. 
will — ‘dis: yours does qualified voters. Petitions were circulated VOU de notices And tha?’s your opportunity. 
ccleciedial not,wewill | | and signed by 5538 voters, more than a a complete “Shake- For with a Miracle Sewer-pipe and 
ca baagiiy: Ls he “| | sufficient number. The law provides that speare,”’ or if you own eh hare SP 
however, factor refer where a county votes ‘‘against the sale of a set and the notes are not sufficiently full than any clay tile— 
for thanks you to the liquors’ the saloons shall be closed on and clear, if there are no satisfactory glos- Yet you can sell your —— - 
I : : : saries, no critical comments, and no and sewer-pipe way under the 
to the nearest || January first succeeding the election. It is wor teen Pag wage ge Rha prices of the clay — 
Lucky dealer who ha that a visiti liquor - adequate helps to the study o the plays, And still make nearly 200% profit. 
Curve,”’ . ne. Sees TAR Ss send us your address and we will forward ; 
Curve, has them. ted to the ]. 1 deal ; th oh. _ Just a small investment equips 
it will be gested to the local Cealers, in view of the | f you a handsomely printed booklet by you complete with all the machinery 
found rhis cut, No. 38, pom ga of wing — = .~ eet Se E th youneei. And we'll send you the 
clean considerably en- it wou easy stave oO e evil our amous A u ors whole } 
v8 larged, is but one £ ns on’ : On Days’ FREE Test and Guarantee 
and dry. oi ke iany beau. | | DY enjoining the election. The matter , " ae ia wk hs rent Dae 
é tiful styles we | | could thus be delayed in the courts, so it | | Among whom are Hamilton Wy rie he Leman Now, if you want to know al’ about this big 
phone J iisitys Sena. || Would be impossible to hold an election | J Abbott, Nicholas Murray Butler and Prof, Stod- poten copnuly Hen sae oe 
particular mented with fan- before the first of January. Then, even if cot Wp Sa chee Lod book about Miracle Tile and its manufacture— 
when you ap conse ey ge voted out, they need not shut up their Study of Poetry,” “The Send y of the Novel,” ladies 2 
buy a Strking ordistinct- | | Shops until January, 1909. “ Forming @ Study Circle,” hy Young Men Miracle Pressed Stone Co. m 
Fountain Vie ive pattern, cannot ‘Very well,” the League replied, ‘‘you | | Women “Five Exidences of an Education” —~—hnadeiietamia 
Pen. in gold $10.00; may enjoin us in the courts and interpose “The Study of English Literature,” “ An Outline 
in sterling silver | | technical delays. If you do we will ask | J ** ‘® Study of Shakespeare. 
Ecdisshockonn pe etamngiay wag: timycemac tama We Make This Offer Beautiful Jewelry atWonderful Prices 
silk-lined, velvet or egisiature a e coming special session. to enable us to send you information regarding the ; +. Fs 
me The Speaker of the House ant Lieutenant- | | famous BOOKLOVERS Edition. of Shakespeare comhe pleapl teotley ond. craters 
cia. er: — Prat: in 40 s e luxe volumes, s edition is now $ . oe a . 
Name engraved on | | Governor are both for Prohibition; we | | being sold ata special price. We make this offer cotsiogve Ube cars Dafore you, where 
pen name plate with- have an overwhelming majority in both only toresponsible men and women. Sendnameand deta har J8 pic’ ping pia i by dap, 
out extra charge. address and when writing mention this periodical. “nt telly hearse Reeder Pepe * 
House and Senate. e can amend the eytiong ao ae own or 
i t beaut as sents 
maigautitul Art Catalogue | | present law so as to close saloons at once | | The University Society, Dept. F, Soins ot cour talpube, with ben Gnas tt 
ing beautiful illustrations after an election. Or we can pass a State 78 Fifth Avenue, New York selection, and at prices much lower than you can 
stil fi 1.00 ihiti ; et in any ioc store < 
Sires and atemation Prohibition law. And we believe Governor 4 Drop ey a postal card and we will send the cata- 


you ought to have about Comer would sign  sigg YOUNG MAN—The Great logue absolutely free. Remember, we prepay express 










— An editorial to this effect a pearin in RAILROADS WANT YOU charges on all our goods, even to we any 
the Evening News, which is believed to Learn telegraphy here. Situations furnishea | The Warren Mansfield Co., 265 S. Middle aoe : 

’ . that lead to highest positions. Good wages. on shipments o: 

The reflect the Governor 8 views, gave the Many of our pave wh es are now R. BR, Supts. RED UCED RATE Household Goods 
Expenses very low. Can earn your to and from all 


board if desired. 40-page book about | Pacific Coast and Colorado Points, through cars. 


liquor men a real good chance to think. 
Parker Pen Co. || Ti 








7 et, to ——_ of the —— it Free. Railroad wire in school. Bekins W arehouses at all principal points. Maps Free. 
90 Mill Street SS, Se re a ee or Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, Bekins Household Shipping Co. 
J ille, Wh October 28, and before this article can ap- (Estab. 35 years.) Janesville, Wis. 540 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 
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European Branch : Stuttgart, Since this time Governor Comer has given Send for our illus- 


Germany. Canadian A : : : Designs 

Buntin, Gillies & Co., Hamilton | | OUt a statement in which he says he i ie . 9 trated catalogue and 

say om tng hs 3 favored the County Local Option Law, osult every state whether you 

Luft & Co., Sydney, Australia. | | Which has been indorsed by the people and foot and are interested in 
Ice or Roller Skates. 


Alvarado & Jordi, Havana, Cube. become a policy of the State. Until the fancy. 
A combined Atuentoum | | poo le have had a chance to vote on State SXate The Samuel Winslow Skate Mfg. Co. 
Ruler and Paper Cutter rohibition he would not advise such a Perfect in detail. Worcester, » U.S.A. 
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PIERCE 


of Steam and Hot-Water Heating 


Mother and Child mus¢ have healthful heat. 

Impure, foul, devitalized air is just as bad for 
the adult as the child, but it affects the child 
more quickly and more dangerously. 

he perfect Pierce Systems of Steam and 

Hot-Water heating give natural heat, — pure 
air warmed as the sun warms it. 

Pierce Systems give c/ean heat; no dust or 
germs, no gas or odors, no impurities. 

ey give an even temperature, of any de- 
sired degree, under perfect control day and 
night and free from draughts. 

e Pierce Systems are the most sanitary, 
scientific and successful methods of heating as 
well as the most economical. 

Installed by local dealers. Cost no more 
than others. Require no repairs. Save more 
fuel. Practically indestructible. 


“Pierce Quality” SANITARY PLUMBING 
oods are ideal equipments for 
Bath, Laundry and Kitchen. 


Write today for ‘‘Common -Sens= 
Heating and Sanitary 
Plumbing,’ a practical and 
interesting book. Itis Free. 


“It pays to procure both 
Heating and Plumbing 
goods of the same manu- 
Jacture.” 


Pierce, Butler& Pierce 
Mfg. Co. 
520JamesSt.. Syracuse,N.Y. 











A Close Shave 


is a torment to 
the man with a wiry 
beard and tender skin. 


For instant relief 
after shaving just ap- 
ply to the face a few 
drops of 


ED. PINAUD’S 


Lilac Vegetal 
TOILET WATER 


More refreshing than witch-hazel or 
bay-rum. 

Try it next time you shave and note 
how it ‘‘tones up”’ the skin immedi- 
ately. 

It’s a dainty perfume for the hand- 
kerchief, too. 


Ask your druggist or send ten cents to pay for 
pestage and packing of a free trial bottle. 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 
Dept. 102, Ed. Pinaud Bidg., New York 

















FLEXIBLE FLYER 


The Sled that Steers 


With 1907-8 Improvements. 


can properly control. 

g without dragging the feet lets it 
— speed — saves its cost in shoes the 
season — prevents wet feet, colds 

and doctor's bills. Made of second 
growth white ash and steel — built to last. 


MODEL SLED FREE 


Write for cardboard model showing just how it works; 
sent free with colored Christmas booklet, and prices. 


S.L. ALLEN&CO., Box 1100 S, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ees and Manufacturers, 









THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Memories of Authors 
(Continued from Page 7) 


than both his discourse and the manner of 
it—for he was sweetly confidential.” 

Stories of that kind Longfellow told 
with hearty relish. I recall his narration 
to me of the first interview that he had 
with Mrs. Craigie, when he called at her 
house, with the purpose of hiring a lodging 
in it. The prim, formal, dignified old lady 
showed him room after room. 

“This is a pleasant room,” he would 
say to her. 

“Yes,” she would answer. ‘This is a 
pleasant room—but you cannot have it.” 

After that colloquy had been several 
times repeated the poet ventured to in- 
quire: 

“But, madam, why can I not have this 
room?” 

‘‘Well, sir, no students are allowed in 
this house.” 

“But I am not a student, Mrs. Craigie; 
I am only a professor.” 

“Ah, that is different; you can have 
either of the rooms that you like.” 

‘*And so,” he added, ‘‘I became a lodger 
in this house, which afterward became my 


Pre dis 

he disclosure would be remarkable and 
amusing if each author’s private estimate 
of his contemporaries in authorship — 
often his acquaintances or friends—were 
to be obtained and made known. We know 
now what Lamb thought of Byron and 
what Coleridge thought of Moore, and 
some day, no doubt, when time enough 
has flown and memoirs have multiplied, 
the reader will learn what Bryant thought 





of Willis and what Stoddard thought of | 


Holmes, and so following. It can scarcely 
fail to be a whimsical chronicle, for bards, 
as a class, are even more exigent than 
actors in their judgments of each other. 


Longfellow’s nature was radically magnan- | 


imous. 

I never heard from his lips a syllable 
of detraction of any contemporary author. 
When he’ could not say praise he said 
nothing. 

The American authors whom, in my 
hearing, he =, extolled were Dana, 
Washington Irving, Hawthorne and Low- 
ell. Of Allston, who was eight years his 
senior, and who died in 1843, he spoke 
with peculiar tenderness. ‘‘Allston,’”’ he 
said, 
in white garments, from head to foot; he 
was serene and benignant, his hair was 
silvery, his face was pale, and in white 
clothing he seemed like a man of snow.” 
One of Longfellow’s favorite anecdotes 
related to Allston, painter as well as poet, 


How to Sell Goods 

— How to ginger up a sales 
iorce, 

— How to drum business in 
dull seasons. 

— How to route, handle and 
check salesmen. 

-~ How to train, develop and 
coach a sales force. 

— How to secure and organ- 
ize salesmen and agents 

— How to win the dealer's co- 
operation and support. 

— How to advertise— concise- 
ly and thoroughly treated. 

And How to Buy 

Them, Too 

— How to secure a rock bot- 
tom price. 

— How to trap a lying sales- 


man. 
— How to always know what 
stock is on hand. 

And hundreds of other vital 
eae and plans, both in 

ying and selling, for buyers, 
clerks, city salesmen, traveling 
salesmen, retailers, whole- 
salers, manufacturers, mail 
order houses and advertising 
men, 





How to Stop 

Cost Leaks 

— How to detect waste. 

— How to make an in- 
ventory. 

— How to figure ‘* over- 
head*’ expense. 

— How to systematize an 
entire factory orstore. 

— How to cut out red 
tape in a simple cost 
system. 

— How to apportion the 
right number of men 
to a specific job. 

— How to decide between 
piecework, day wages 
and bonus systems. 

— How to formulate a 
simple but effective 
cost-keeping system 
of your 2 
own, Ox 

—How the © — 
**trusts’’ reduce their 
costs to a minimum—how 
to apply their methods. 

— How to keep tab on the 
productive value of each 
machine and employee. 


| — How to figure depreciation, 


escribing him to me, ‘‘often dressed | 


from whom, personally, he learned the | 


incident. 


One of Allston’s model sitters | 


was an elderly Jew, and for some time the | 


fastidious artist could not satisfy himself 


with the picture that he was endeavoring | 


There came a moment at last, 


to paint. 
when the Jew’s countenance 


however, 


assumed an expression of exultant anima- | 


tion and even of venerable majesty, and 
the painter was able to pursue his artistic 
purpose. ‘‘ Your thought must have been 


on some fine subject,” said Allston, speak- | 


ae to his model; ‘‘ what were you thinking 
Oo ? ” 

“T was thinking,” replied the candid 
Hebrew, ‘‘how much money you would get 
for that picture when it is finished.” 

Many years ago he told me, with an 
a soft and rich tone of en- 
joyment in his voice, about a pedler who 
intruded himself into the house one morn- 
ing, with a request for some verses in 
praise of a medicine that he was vending — 
a carminative for infants—offering a bottle 


of it, ‘‘price one dollar,” in exchange for | 


the lines. 

Atanothertime he mentioned an amusin 
instance of the awkward compliment wit 
which famous men are not infrequently 
favored. ‘‘A stranger,” he said, ‘‘was 
introduced to me at Newport who, seizing 
my hand, most effusively exclaimed: ‘Sir, 
I have long desired to know you! Sir, J 
am one of the few men who have read your 
Evangeline!’” And it is to himself that, 
the lover of humor is indebted for record 
of the ingenuous remark made to him 
~ | an Englishwoman who, with a party 
of fellow-travelers, called on the Ameri- 
can poet: ‘‘As there are no ruins in this 
country,” said that felicitous speaker, 
nD ae that we would come and see 
you ” 

‘“‘T am sorry you are going away,” Long- 
fellow said to me, on a day in 1859, when 





burden, indirect expense, 
up-keep, profit, loss, cost. 
And chapter after chapter 
of priceless plans for practi- 
cally every kind of business 
in which an accurate cost 
system is essential to money 
making success 


— How to manage a business. 

— How to keep track of stock. 

— How to size up the money- 
making possibilities of 
new ventures 

— How to get up blanks, forms 
and records for all kinds 
of businesses. 

— How to plan big campaigns 
and projects. 

— How to handle and system- 
atize many -sided interests. 

— How to focus the details of 
many departments tothe 
desk of one executive. 

— How to keep in touch with 
a million customers as 
closely as the average 
business man does with a 


jozen. 

— How to figure and charge 
estimates. 

— How to check deliveries and 
mistakes. 

— How to detect and elimi- 
nate .needless items of 
expense. 

— How to devise a perpetual 
inventory system that will 
tell you every day the 
value of all material on 


And countless other things, 
including charts, tabula- 
tions, diagrams, plans and 
forms that every man in an 
executive position needs in 
his daily work. 





business. 


Only 3 Cents 
More a Day 


Never before in the history 
of business has help like this 
been offered to ambitious men. 
is brought into your library, placed on 
your desk or reading table, the accumu- 
lated wisdom, the priceless experience, 
the proven plans and judgment of 112 of 
the best known directors in American 
Here is spread before you, in 
vivid charts and diagrams, the actual 
campaigns and schemes, the strategy, 


Here 


the genius, that have built huge stores and 
factories from tiny shops and attic mills. 


This idea is so big and 
new that no existing book 
standard can be used in 
comparison. Imagine the 
gist of all the great corre- 
spondence courses rolled 
into one great ten volume 
work! Imagine the ideas, 
the methods, the very 

lans of action, of 112 
»usiness heads taken 
bodily from many facto 
ries, work shops, offices, 
executive rooms, and 
transferred into big, bold 
type for your study and 
application. 

That is what the new, 
the 10 volume, 2,193 page 
Business Man's Library 
means to you. It means 
that now, and for the first 
time, you have at your 
instant disposal the crys- 
tallized experience of 
practically the whole 
world of business—to 
read at your leisure—to 
master with ease. One 
hundred and twelve big, 
broad men—not mere 
writers, but National Busi- 
ness men, whose very 
names inspire respect and 
admiration and confi- 
dence —are the authors 
of the Business Man’s Li- 
brary. Alexander H. 
Revell, founder and pres- 
ident of the great firm 
bearing his name; Sears, 
Roebuck & Co,’s Comp- 
troller; John V. Farwell 
& Co.’s Credit Man; Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co.'s 
Buyer; Sherwin-Williams 
& Co.’s General Manager. 
These are only a few of 
the big business men who 
have contributed to the 

3usiness Man's Library. 


21,768 
cerns have 
sets of the 
Man’s Library. 








21,763 Great Concerns 


To the man in the pri- 
vate office, this ten vol- 
ume, Morocco-bound Li- 
brary is welcomed as a 
guide and constant ad- 
visor, Te the man in 
charge of other men, 
either as employer or su- 
perintendent, it offers 
practical, working, busi- 
ness methods, trie! and 
proven, which he might 
never have the opportu- 
nity to find out himself, 
And to the worker — the 
man who has hopes above 
his present position — it 
shows the short road to 
better days—better sal- 
aryv—more power— 
eventual success. Then 
add to the help which 
this Library will bring 
you, the help which you 
will get from SYSTEM, 
whichstands pre-eminent, 
the Magazine of Business. 
260 to 356 pages in every 
issue of SYSTEM, and 
you cannot afford to miss 
a single page of it. It 
makes no difference 
whether you own your 
own business or whether 
vou are working for some- 
body else; whether you 
sit in a private office and 
decide things, or whether 
you stand behind a coun- 
ter and answer questions 
—SYSTEM will show 
you new ways of saving 
time and cutting out 
drudgery. SYSTEM has 
300,000 regular readers, 
It has helped many of 
them to better salaries, 
bigger profits, that would 
have been impossible, 
undreamed of, without 
SYSTEM. 


great con- 


qeecnaces 
sSusiness 


These concerns had no interest in the 
ooks as mere entertaining literature. 


They wanted the 


COLD DOLLARS in them — the practical cashable ideas 
in them —nothing more. Who can refute or deny the 


value of an endorsement like this ? 


Among the famous 


firms, in which one or more big men have these books in 


use, 


we may name Marshall Field & Co,, Armour & Co,, 


N. K. Fairbank & Co., Illinois Steel Co,, National Cash 
Register Co., Sears, Roebuck & Co., Mandel Bros., 
Nelson Morris & Co., Columbia_ Phonograph Co., 


National Biscuit Co., American 


Can Co., Goodyear 


Rubber Co., and men in thousands upon thousands 
of other concerns — the backbone of American industry. 


EASY OFFER =: 


added to the Business M 


new vol 








ary of last year. Yet this new 


ten-volume library, despite its nearly doubled size, its re-inforcement 
of nearly a thousand pages of new, live business working plans costs 


you an almost insignificant in 


rease in price — only three 


cents more 


a day —approxiinately nine cents in all for the complete ten, truly De 


Luxe Volumes, with 


their rich, wide-grained Oxford Half-Morocco 


binding, their velvet-finish paper, their beautiful duo-tint illustrations. 


And a full year’s subscription to SYSTEM besides! 
thin over nine months and the books 
bill sent to- 





or money order for §2, ora §. 
you to-morrow, express and 


amonth until §29 is p 
papers, less surely t 

Long before the mont 

will have a chance to put be 
the offer clear? Sign t 
come forward by the fast 


every « 
your name as a regular yearly SYSTEM subs: 


$29 spread out 
are yours forever. Your check 
2 ay will start the books to 
arge prepaid, and enter 

riber. §2 now and §3 
1 probably spend for daily 


ther cl 
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— How to write ads. 

— How to begin a letter. 

- How to turn inquiries into 
orders 

— How to formulate a convin- 


—- How to write trade-winning 
business letters 

— How to cover territory sales- 
men can't reach. 

— Hew to keep tab on results 
of all mail work. 

—How to key ads, circular 
and all mail sales 

— How to secure attention and 
arouse interest by letter. 


How to Insure 
Sate Credits 





*““touchy** 
customers 

And valuable information, 
obtainable in no other way, 
for credit mer, collectors, 
accountants, and every busi- 
man interested in this 
department 





How to Get and 
Hold a Position 
— How to apply fora position 
and get i. 
-~ How to answer a want ad, 
in person or by letter. 
— How to compose a str ng. 
riginal letter of applica 
tion 
— How to secure the highest 
market price in seliing 
r services. 
to prepare and apply 
advancement 
w to master the entire 
routine, the science, the 
duties, the problems of an 
executive, a de 
partment head, a 
general manager 
— How to study the 
work of the man 
above you, with 
out offending or 
ntagonizing 


I and what to 

ly in spare 

moments to increase your 
ivice merely, 
down-to-earth 

| t 
business that will enable the 
ambitious employee to actu- 


ally earn more 


Ah ad 
- 


ee 





— How to pick men. 

— How to weigh, judge, an- 
alyze ability in a prospec- 
tive employee 

read human char- 
acter from facial charac 
teristics. 

— How to train and coach men 
employees 

— How to inspire men with 
desperate determination 
and untiring loyalty to 
work, to think, to act, 
even to fight in your be 
half 

— How to keep in personal 

working touch with an 

entire working force, 

making each man fee! 

your special interest in 
him. 

-— How to develop strong 
individual personality 

— How to approach and im 
press men. 

— How to attract, 
persuade, 


— How to 


interest, 
conciliate and 
ce men. 

» break down the 
walls of reserve and preju 
dice in an interview and 
turn enmity into cordi 

ality and respect. 

And the whole science of 
meeting and managing, 
directing and controlling, in 
spiring and enthusing a/! 
sorts and dispositions of } 
man nature analyzed an 
simplified by master business 
generals — for you. 


44-60 East 23d Street 
NEW YORK 


SS) (ay) De] 151-153 Wabash Avenue 
sd CHICAGO 
THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS 

Please deliver to me, all charges prepaid, one set of the BUSINESS MAN’S LIBRARY 
Half Morocco, the splendid, new, greatly enlarged edition, and enter my name for a full year's subscription to SYSTEM, the Magazine 
of Business, for all of which I agree to pay $29.00; $2.00 sent herewith and §3.00 per month thereafter until the full amount has been paid. 
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Look for name ‘‘Congress’’ on every box. 


Guests must play with soiled 
cards if nothing better is pro- 
vided. They can say nothing, 
but they will think a lot. 


By using a new pack of 


Congress 
Cards = 


the game wil! be so enjoyable 
for everybody. 


Smooth as polished ivory. 
Exquisite picture backs. 
Sold by dealers, 50c. per pack. 


Send 2c. stamp for rules of new fascinating 
game of Quinto—four-handed. 175-page book of 
rules of all cerd games for 10c. stamps, or 3 green 
stamps from Congress transparent wrappers. 


A beautiful enlargement of George or Martha 
Washington, Rose or Colonial Girl back, 14x21, 
in colors, for framing, sent postpaid, for 3 green 
stamps from Congress wrappers; or the set of 
four for 12 stamps. 


The U.S. Playing Card Co., 


1005 Congress Court, Cincinnati, U.S.A. 
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clasp of the 
Brighton is 
easy — easy on 
the leg, easy off. 
Can’t loosen, can’t 
bind. Pure silk web. 


metal & 
parts Psy, 
are heavy phe: 
nickel-plated 
brass—won’t rust, — 
tarnish or wear off. ¢ 
No extra charge for <a" 
Handsome Holiday | ( 
Boxes. All dealers \\ 
or by mail post-paid. 
Pioneer Suspender Co. 
718 Market Street, 
Philadelphia, 
Makers of 
Pioneer 
Suspenders. 
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I had come to his home to say farewell; 
“I wish that you could have stayed here.” 
Had I been able to discern the future—had 
I known what I was to encounter of toil 
and care in the literary life of New York — 
I think that he would have had his wish. 
“In youth,” says Sir Walter Scott, ‘‘we 
seek pleasure, and in manhood fame and 
fortune and distinction, and when we feel 
the advance of years we would willingly 
compound for quiet and freedom from 


ain. 
Longfellow would very gladly have used 
ractical influence to induce me to remain 
in Cambridge. I recollect having had the 
wish to own and edit a newspaper which 
was published there and which happened 
to be for sale, and when I spoke to him on 
that subject he kindly offered to buy the 
paper for me if its owners would accept in 
payment a considerable number of shares 
of a certain stock that he possessed. The 
transaction might have been effected, and 
probably would have been, but that a city 
official chanced to interpose with an offer 
that was more attractive, and so the project 
failed and the current of a lifetime was 
changed. 

In the early days of my acquaintance 
with Longfellow I observed that he was 
inclined to bright apparel; not to the 
elaborate dandyism of his popular con- 
temporary, N. P. Willis, and not to the 
extravagance of radiant raiment that 
characterized Charles Dickens, but to such 
decorative attire as the figu waistcoat 
and the gay cravat. His dress, however, 
was always in good taste. Indeed, there 
was about the whole man—his person, his 
ways and his influence—an exquisite re- 
finement and tranquillity, the natural result 
of temperamental sweetness and perfect 
self-possession. 

He pursued his own course. He was a 
man to inspire resolute but calm devotion 
to a far-reaching, noble purpose, and thus 
he was a man to soothe and cheer. That 
way Ilove to remember him—sitting beside 
his open fireplace, as he often did, late at 
night, after his household had retired, 
watching the flames, listening to the wind 
in the chimney, musing, smoking his cigar, 
and rae ong writing down whatever 
came into his thoughts. 

In a recent number of Notes and Queries 
there was published a just, graceful and 
sympathetic tribute to the memory of 
Longfellow, by John C. Francis, who, in 
noting ‘‘the magnetism which drew all 
hearts toward him,’’ mentioned that 
“Mrs. Carlyle remembered his visit to 
them, at ee go as ‘the visit of 
an angel,’ an illiam Winter, who had 
been greeted by him as a young aspirant in 
literature, would walk miles to Longfellow’s 
house, only to put his hand upon the latch 
of the gate which the poet himself had 
touched.” 

That act of homage on my part was 
done in my youth; but, old as I am, the 
feeling that prompted it has not yet died 
out of my heart. Such emotions com- 
monly perish when time and experience 
have shown to us the frailties of human 
nature and the selfishness of the world; 
but if ever a man has lived whose excel- 
lence justified the continuance of them, 
Longfellow was that man. His character, 
his life and his writings concur in the 
diffusion of such an influence and such an 
example as have helped thousands of 
human beings, and will help thousands 
of human beings hereafter, to meet trial 
and affliction with unswerving courage, 
and to bear with fortitude every ordain- 
ment of Fate. 

The sudden and terrible calamity that 
well-nigh broke his heart was endured 
without a murmur. ‘fhe strifes and tu- 
mults of the sordid, seething world surged 
around him in vain. No obstacle of adver- 
sity ever stayed him in the accomplishment 
of his sacred mission — to bless; mankind 
by the interpretation of Nature’s beauty 
and by the monition and enforcement of 
spiritual hope. His exemplar, I think, was 

oethe, who, in one great dramatic poem, 
written without haste and without rest, 
achieved the consummate and final expres- 
sion of human a as a picture 
and supreme as a guide. 

It is a kindred achievement that makes 
the greatness of Longfellow. There is com- 
fort in every page that he wrote, and in 
the last words that ever fell from his pen 
there is a precious legacy of faith: ‘‘’Tis 
daybreak everywhere.” 

Editor’s Note— This is the first of a series of 
articles by Mr. Winter, giving his personal recol- 
lections of famous writers. 
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Every Bite Tastes of Quality 


/ fy “ Quality,” says Hans, “is a fine word.” In Van Camp's, Quality means i 
f/ richness of flavor, purity of every ingredient and immaculate cleanliness 
sy in the preparation of a delicious food, designed not only to nourish, but 
ff to please even the most discriminating palate. if 
i Van Camp's corps of buyers are held most rigidly to “quality.” The finest ff 
i? Michigan beans—the just ripe, luscious tomatoes—the sweetest young ff 
% pork that the market affords, are alone good enough for Van Camp's. 
® And our chef alone knows how to give the delicious Van Camp savor in 
blending the toothsome dish that you serve from every can. 
# Our chef sees every baking of Van Camp's go into our special ovens and 
} come out ready for your table. He takes pride in the Van Camp quality 
f; which makes every can a masterpiece of the cooking art. Nohouse- 
x wife could possibly take more care, step by step, to 
4 attain the degree of quality that it has been our L> 
steady aim for years to put into Van Camp’s. 
Van Camp's has been such a tremendous success 4 
because a a demand for highest quality in foods — ] 
because every bite of Van Camp's, wherever {¢ S XQ 
® taken, evidences the richness, purity and care- lee PO > W 
ki, ful preparation of the ingredients. You ‘igs Ss 
%& should always have a few cans in the 4@ és as. Se —— 7 
‘ house. It makes certain a nourishing, rf Inf. ai i ear EP aomhand 
satisfying, savory meal — any time, = : = 
w, day or night, in a few minutes. pats pb fen : 
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Men and Women who) 
Appreciate Comfort 


enjoy my shoes and write 
me that they are the easiest 
shoes they ever wore. They 
are stylish, fit neatly and 
give the foot a handsome 
appearance. 


THE WORTH 


CUSHION SOLE SHOE. 


The sole is damp-proof, and is a non- 
conductor of heat and cold. The foot 
rests easily and with even pressure 
upon the cushion sole, 
which exactly conforms to 
the shape of the foot, insur- 
ing rest and comfort. 


Men who have long 
known the comfort of a 
real shave with a real 
razor, are not easily con- 
verted to the use of the 

more or less attract- 

ive but unscientific 
modern devices for 
shaving. 













MEN’S, $4.00, 


$4.50, $5.00. 
are 
= clean, 330° 
cool shave. Send all 
orders Lf your dealer hasn't 
Torrey Razors have and cor- them, send us his 
been the standard for respond-%™ name and ask for 
ence to booklet. 


many years. The best — 
shaving razors known. THE CUMMINGS COMPANY, Dept. 5, af 








Ask your dealer for 406 Washington 8t., Boston, Mass. 


Torrey Razors and 
Strops. 

It is worth your while to 
send for our free catalogue. 
It tells just how to select 
and care for a razor. 


The J. R. Torrey Razor Co., 
Dept. A, Worcester, Mass. 






























Your Electric Lights 


The wonderful new Dim- A-Lite 
Turn-down Socket makes your 
incandescent electric lamps as 
easily controlled as gas or 
kerosene lamp. Changed by 
a touch from full illumination 
to medium, “ way-down” night 
lamp, or extinguished. A por- 
table attachment that is not 
part ofthe lamp. Fits all bulbs 
and fixtures. Never burns out. 


* Dim=A-Lite 


Turn-down Socket 


provides an “all-night” night lamp in 
bed-rooms, corridors, bath-rooms, etc., at 
trifling cost. Saves an average of half the 
current, and doubles the life of the lamp. 
Can be attached by anyone in a moment. 
Suitable for 16 candle-power and under. 
Japanned finished, 75 cts.; Brush Brass 
or Oxidized Copper, $1.00. If not at dealers 
we will send postpaid on receipt of price. 
Send for circular. 


Household Electric Appliance Company 
1619 Real Estate Trust Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
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Never fails to lubricate 


T WILL lubricate every bearing of your auto- 
mobile effectively. Helmet Oil is a hard oil, 
contains no black, tar-like residue, and leaves 

the bearings clean and bright. Use it on the bear- 
ings that give the most trouble — watch the result. 

We will give you a liberal supply of 
Free Test Helmet Oil FREE to prove ell 
on your own car— write us! Send for our booklet, ‘‘Auto 
Lubrication,’’ an interesting treatise on lubrication — free! 


C.H. Besly & Co., 15 S. Clinton St., Chicago 















THE CATSPAW 


(Continued from Page 10) 


Mr. Freemantle did understand. His 
very life now depended on the perfect run- 
ning of that exceedingly untrustworthy 
motor. No excuses would be accepted; 
the failure of the machinery to do its work 
would be taken as prima-facie evidence of 
treachery on Mr. Freemantle’s part and he 
would have to pay the penalty. No further 
thought of a coup, no matter how brilliant, 
entered Mr. Freemantle’s mind. He could 
only pray with all his soul that nothing in 
the way of a breakdown might happen 
within the next twenty minutes. But he 
realized that the engine of the End Rush 
had been behaving with unexampled docil- 
ity for several hours; something was due 
to occur. 

With the alteration in the course of the 
motor-boat the chase was stern-on. It 
surely was a chase, for the Waterwitch 
was coming straight after them, with the 

roverbial bone in her teeth. A heavy, 

lack cloud poured from her funnel, indi- 
cating that she was under forced draft. Mr. 
Freemantle put on all the power he could, 
and the End Rush began to slither through 
the water at an astonishing rate, her sharp 
bow sending up perfect fountains of spray. 
Every now and then Mr. Freemantle had 
to turn away his head and gulp down a fresh 
supply of air; otherwise he would have 
drowned where he sat. 

Ten tense minutes passed and the Water- 
witch had crept up perceptibly. She was 
barely more than a mile away now, and a 
whity-yellowish puff broke from the rapid- 
fire gun mounted on her forecastle; a sec- 
ond or two later a hollow, booming sound 
swept over the shining water. 

‘Orders to heave to,”” commented Mr. 
Montacute. ‘But not on your life, Free- 
mantle,” he added, with grim jocularity. 
**Can’t you poke her up a bit more?”’ 

Strange to relate, a change had come over 
the spirit of Phanuel Freemantle, a change 
coincident with the report of the gun. He 
quite forgot that he was a respectable citi- 
zen, a sworn and trusted official of the 
Treasury Department, the father of four 
amiable children, the husband of Mrs. Free- 
mantle. The lust of the chase, the fierce 
joy of the hunter and the hunted, now pos- 
sessed him wholly: for the nonce hé was 
heart and soul enlisted in the unrighteous 
cause into which he had been so cavalierly 
impressed. This was a hot, sporting prop- 
osition, and Mr. Freemantle’s blood was 
tingling. Filibustering, or what-not, who 
cared—words, mere words. He wanted to 
beat the Waterwitch—outfoot or outwit 
her, whichever seemed the more feasible; 
but, in any case, to beat her, to come off 
victorious in this stern and strenuous strug- 

le. For this was life, this was living. 
uzza! for the blood-red flag, Davy Jones’ 
locker, and all the rest of the glorious game. 

‘“‘T’mgiving herall there is,” heresponded 
to Montacute’s question. ‘Perhaps we 
could squeeze out another half-knot by 
shifting your big box a little farther aft; 
she wouldn’t put her nose in so deep— 
augh!” A young Niagara came creaming 
over the engine bonnet and cut short artic- 
ulate speech. But Mr. Freemantle was 
game, and his clutch on the wheel never 
wavered for an instant. 

. Another gun, and this time it was a two- 
pound shell that sheared the crest from a 
wave a quarter of a mile to starboard of 
the End Rush. A sinister sound, that high- 
= scream, as the projectile sped past, 
ut Mr. Freemantle laughed aloud; it was 
veritable music in his ears. ‘‘ We’ll get the 
next one plump amidships,” he thought, 
with savage exhilaration. He glanced over 
his shoulder at his companions in the cock- 
pit. Montacute sat alert and truculent as 
ever, his cocked revolver at the ready, but 
the boy Frank was crouched on the stern 
cushions, his face hidden in his hands 
and tears trickling through his fingers. 
Strangely again Mr. Freemantle found this 
spectacle singularly unnerving; the mad 
intoxication of the past moment left him 
as quickly as it had come, and he felt hor- 
ribly afraid. 
he weather had been thickening up 
during the last half-hour; the sun had dis- 
appeared behind a misty bank of clouds 
and the air blew chill. In the dampening 
atmosphere the motor suddenly began to 
work badly. Mr. Freemantle was too 
utterly ignorant of gasoline engineering to 
understand that his mixture was too heavy, 
but it was patent, even to his inexperienced 
eye, that something was wrong. e engine 
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Carry it from 
Room to Room 















Morning 
Comfort 


Open your sleeping-room windows 
—let in the crisp, fresh air— what matters 
it if your room does get cold—you will sleep better and feel brighter in 
the morning. But your room need not be cold while dressing—a touch 
of a match and the welcome heat is radiating from the 


PERFECTION 
Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


Pick it up and carry it to the bath-room — it’s perfectly safe—and your 
morning dip is glorious as in the summer. 

Nowit’s breakfast time and your Perfection Oil Heater makes the room 
cozy and cheerful—your breakfastis more enjoyableand you start the day 
without a shiver. The Automatic Smokeless Device prevents all smoke 
and smell and makes it impossible to turn the wick too high or too low. 

Cleaned in a minute—burns g hours with one filling. 
Finished in Nickel or Japan. Every heater guaranteed. 


The can be used in any room and 
Ra O LAMP is the safest and best lamp for 
all-round household use. It is equipped 


with the latest improved central draft 

burner—gives a bright light at small cost. 
Absolutely safe. All parts easily cleaned. Made of brass throughout 
and nickel plated. Suitable for library, dining-room, parlor or bed- 
room. Every lamp warranted. If you cannot get the Rayo Lamp 
and Perfection Heater from your dealer, write to our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 















































You’ve 
foot 
to Earn 
More 


It isn’t a question alone of whether 
you want a better salary—it’s a 
hard condition of life that you must 
face to protect yourself and those 
dependent upon you. 

Earning more means holding a better 
position—independence, happiness 
and a chance to provide for the future. 

You can’t sland still—if you don’t 
want to go backward, you must go for- 
ward—that is, you've gol to earn more. 

Thousands upon thousands who once 
held low, poorly paid positions now earn 
high salaries as a result of letting the 
international Correspondence Schools 
show them how toaccomplish the change. 

During September 202 students vol- 
untarily reported an increase in salary 
and position as the direct result of 


I. C. S. training. 
HOW TO DO IT. 


Simply mark on the coupon the kind of 
occupation you prefer, and mail it to the 
International Correspondence Schools, 
asking how you can become a success in that 
osition. By return mail you will receive 
Cooke. literature, and helpful advice that will 
surprise you. It costs you nothing but a stamp 
to learn how you can earn more money, 


You’ ve got to earn more money 


The I. C. S. will help you. 
Will you take the start to-day? 
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Box 1171, Scranton, Pa. 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
how I can qualify for a larger salary in the position be- 
fore which I have marked 
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chugged away complainingly, as though 
it were being fo: to carry a load too 
great for its stre ; it moved slower and 
| slower; it stopped. 

The pistol-muzzle prodded Mr. Free- 
mantle a ly between the ribs. ‘I'll 
give you a minute to get going again,” 
said that implacable voice. aan't onan 
ine for an instant that you can flimflam 
Gilledieu Montacute; get busy.” 

Mr. Freemantle sat momentarily para- 
lyzed. Get busy! Get busy at what? He 
was expected to do something, and 
hadn’t the faintest idea where to begin. 
Yet the instinct of self-preservation came 
strongly to his aid. 

He started to fumble desperately, and 
quite at random, among the levers and 
valves of the mechanism. He tried the 
sparking a —. No trouble with the 
current. e spark was strong and fat. 
The carbureter, then? But which of these 
mysterious cylinders was the carbureter? 
Pure chance directed his ——s hands. 
He was fiddling now with the needle-valve, 
and a merciful Providence ordained that he 
should cut off the superfluous flow of gaso- 
line. The engine picked bp A ome in a most 
surprising fashion—Mr. Freemantle had 
saved his bacon by the scant margin of ten 
seconds. 

“‘That’s enough,” said Mr. Montacute a 
moment or two later. In that space of time 
a fog-bank had swept in from the sea, en- 
veloping both pursuer and pursued in an 
impenetrable blanket. It was so thick 
that objects ten feet away were completely 
blotted out. The Waterwitch had disap- 
pane from sight, but those in the motor- 

oat could hear the steam roaring from 
her escape-pipes as she ran by, and then 
the bell to slow down. It had been a close 
shave. 

‘‘Sha’n’t we double back on them?” 
asked Mr. Freemantle. His interest in the 
game had returned with this new deal of 
the cards, and he was more anxious than 
ever to see it out. 

“‘A shift of scenery will be the better 
trick,’’ answered Montacute curtly. ‘‘Lend 
a hand here, will you?” 

In a marvelously short space of time the 
three men, working with all their might, 
had succeeded in restoring the original ap- 
pearance of the motor-boat. The gun and 
the false ventilators had been stowed away 
in the secret hold, the side-boards, cover- 
ing up that telltale band of crimson, had 
been replaced, the piratical ensigns had 
been hauled down from the jackstaff, and 
the Mortmain was once more the peaceful 
and law-abiding End Rush. 

‘*Pass me that small kedge,’’ commanded 
Mr. Montacute. With a skillful hand he 
attached the anchor to the packing-box, 
and then hove the latter overboard at the 
end of a stout line, which in turn was sub- 
stantially belayed to a ring-bolt close to the 
water-line. So far as incriminating evi- 
dence was concerned the End Rush could 
now show a clean bill of health. 

“Be good enough to keep your eyes well 
forward until I tell you,” said Mr. Monta- 
cute, and Mr. Freemantle obeyed without 
question. When the embargo had been 
lifted and he ventured to look around he 
was pardonably surprised. The boy Frank 
had disappeared, and in his place sat a re- 
markably handsome young woman. How 
this latter transformation had been effected 
Mr. Freemantle could never clearly figure 
out, but it is probable that the secret com- 
partment had held some essential articles 
of feminine gear. Anyway, there she sat, 
and, as already intimated, she was particu- 
larly good to look upon. Mr. Freemantle 
stared at her, open-mouthed. 

“TI haven’t introduced you as yet to 
Mrs. Montacute,” said the black-visaged 
villain, with a disagreeable smile. ‘ 
dear Frances, this is Mr. Phanuel L. 
Freemantle, to whom we are singularly 
indebted; indeed his kindness and courage 
have been above ail praise.” 

“So good of you,’ murmured the fas- 
cinating Mrs. Montacute. She laid a soft 
little hand in Mr. Freemantle’s massive 
palm and smiled, oh, so trustfully, at him. 

‘And you will see us through this horrid 
mess?’ she whispered. 

‘“‘T will,’ asseverated Mr. Freemantle with 
ponderous gallantry. Poor little woman, 
to be linked for life to such a scoundrel! 
She did not look happy—probably he beat 
her at times. 

The fog was clearing now. In a few 
minutes it would break away entirely, and 
then what? Mr. Freemantle knew that 
| they were well inside the bay, and there 
| had been three or four other motor-launches 














and 
Ellen Terry 


ID you know that Charles Reade was a man- 
ager as well as a writer, and that it was he 
who persuaded Ellen Terry to return to the 

stage after she had given it up for good, and that if 
she had not gone back at this time it would have been 
Kate and not Ellen who would have been the Terry 
of the English stage? Ellen Terry went back to play 
the leading part in Charles Reade’s ‘‘'The Wandering 
Heir,’’ which led to her playing Portia, the great part 
of her life. 

All this, in a style whose charm proves that Ellen 
Terry writes as well as she acts, is told in her personal 
reminiscences now appearing in 


McClure’s Magazine 


$5 now will save $2.50 later 


The price of McClure’s has been advanced from $1 to $1.50 a year. 
We feel that those who have so long been readers of McClure’s 
are entitled to another chance to enter their subscriptions at the 
old price. Any one who sends immediately from $2 to $5 will 
become a subscriber for from two to five years. This offer will 
remain open only a short time. It may be withdrawn at any time. 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE, 50 East 23d St., New York 


Ellen Terry as 
‘*Lady Cicely Wayneflete”’ 




















Bailey’s Rubber Complexion | tic Flat-Ended Teeth 
Brushes and Massage Rollers with circular biting edges that remove 










dust caps, cleanse the skin in the bath 
Make, Keep and Restore Beauty open the pores, and give new life to the 


in Nature’sownway. = ——| Whole body. Bailey's Rubber Brushes 
Millions in daily | are alimade this way. Mailed for price. 
use through- Beware of Imitations, 


out the Bailey’s Rubber Coxylexion Brush .$ .50, 
Bailey’s Rubber Massage Roller. . . .50 
world. | Bailey's Bath and Ww 


Bailey’s Rubber Bath and Flesh . 

Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (small). .25 

Bailey's Skin Food (largejar) ... . 

If you have beauty to make or 
beauty to keep 

Wrinkles that are shallow or wrin- 
kles that are deep, 

Cheeks that are hollow or neck that 


is spare, 

Bailey’s Massage Roller has made 
thousands fair. 

Cata. of Everything in Rubber Goods, Free. 
c. J. BAILEY & CO. 

22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

















26 Day Tour To December 28th 
and Through J AMAI . and Jan. 11th 
Ten days on the ocean and sixteen days touring the beautiful island of Jamaica by either automobile 


or carriage, including a rafting trip and many other interesting side excursions, with several days at 
the “‘ Titchfield,” the most modern and well equipped hotel in the West Indies. 


All expenses included—$190 Automobile Tour or $150 Carriage Tour. 
Other tours to Isthmus of Panama, Trinidad, Barbados and the Windward Islands. 
Route cards and illustrated booklets will be sent on request 


The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 


Sanderson & Son, General Agents, 22 State St., New York; Foster Debevoise, Passenger Agent, Flatiron Bldg., New York 














No Honing— 
No Grinding 
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No, 2 


Steel is refined iron—iron with- 
out air, dirt or foreign substance 
—fused with carbon. Carbon 
gives toughness and strength — 
too much makes it brittle and 
worthless; too little, soft and 
pliable. 


Steel varies according to the 
grade used, tempering and quality 
of labor employed. Unless you 
have devoted all your time to its 
manufacture you know the almost 
impossible task of judging the finished 
article. To break the article and ex- 
amine the grain, hammer and file it 
to note the quality of labor, and other 
equally destructive tests is out of 
the question. There is but one real 
test for you—take it and try it for 
a period of time. 


Cutlery steel —such as is used in 
making Carbo Magnetic razors— 
must be of the finest selected grade 
tempered uniformly ‘throughout to 
a diamond-like hardness. Fire, 
with its varying temperature, will 
not do this. 

Thirty years of most careful re- 
search and study have shown a way 
to add carbon to the Carbo Magnetic 
razor steel and merge it uniformly 
throughout the metal by a secret 
process of Electric Tempering. An 
exclusive and severe test of the 
finished blade results in an absolute 
uniformity in the line, and we are thus 
enabled to unconditionally guaran- 
tee every Carbo Magnetic razor used. 

But test this no honing, no 
grinding razor in your own home 
—or have your barber use it on 
you. Send us your dealer’s name, 
tell if he handles the Carbo Mag- 
netic razor, and we will mail you 
our new proposition for testing 
these razors without obligation 
part to purchase, together with 
booklet “‘ Hints on Shaving.” 


on your 
our free 
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Soft Beards ana Hard Beards 


Yield alike to 


0] ey en nae 


SHAVING’ STICK’ 


Its demulcent, creamy lather pre- 
pares the way for m= 
easy shaving. — 





A sample stick in | 
nickeled box for 4 cts. 
in stamps. Enough for , 
a month’s shaving. 


Colgate & Co.,Dept. P 
55 John St., New York City 














‘0 
af Atoaitn 
W Chapped Hands, Chafing 
and all skin troubles. «4 p47 
higher in price perhaps than 
imitations, but a reason for it.” 
Delightful after shaving and 
after bathing. Sold everywhere, 
or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the 
original). Sample free. 

Gerhard Mennen Company, Newark, N. J. 
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within half a mile of the End Rush when 
the chase ended. It would be a wise 
Waterwitch that could pick out her ic- 
ular needle from that poy ell, we 
should see what we should see. 

The mists grew lighter, and now there 
was a patch of blue above their heads. 
The wind began to blow and the fog dis- 
solved before it like a lump of sugar in a 
samovar of hot tea. Two or three cable 
lengths away lay the revenue cutter. She 
steamed slowly up to the End Rush. 

“Get busy with your engines,” whispered 
Montacute. ‘We're supposed to be tem- 
porarily disabled. I’ll do the talking.” 

The commander of the Waterwitch 
stood on the bridge, looking worried and 
discontented. 

“On board the End Rush there!” he 
sang out. ‘‘You haven’t chanced to see 
a motor-boat about your size? Two big 
ventilator funnels, and a red band running 
all around her hull. Named Mortification, 
or something like that.”’ 

“I did notice such a boat just before the 
fog came down,” answered Montacute 
glibly. ‘‘Odd-looking craft, and she seemed 
to be making for the Gut.” 

“‘— the luck!—begging the lady’s 
pees. said the captain of the cutter. 

he mag Bas cleared away entirely by this 
time. There were a dozen or more vessels 
in sight, including the three launches, but 
nothing that even suggested the dashing 
Mortmain._ - 

‘Three men in her,”’ persisted the officer, 
in an aggrieved tone. ‘And the 
wore masks and flew the Jolly Roger. 
The impudence of it! I’m thinking that 
she must be the same boat that raised so 
much devilment around these waters last 
summer. Carried a crew of gentlemen 
yeggs, and did a great business in porch- 
climbing and second-story work. She had 
the same trick of melting into thin air.” 

**Quite likely,’ assented Montacute in- 
differently. 

“‘I say,” continued the commander of 
the Waterwitch, gazing with a new interest 
upon Mr. Gilledieu Montacute. “If I 
don’t mistake, we are old friends.” 

‘Really, you have the advan 

“Not a bit of it. You are the same 
smooth article who has been mixed up in 
every big smuggling affair at this port in 
the last ten years. Moses Williams was 
the last name you went by.” 

‘‘Nothing of the kind. I assure you, 
Captain vs 

“Yes, and that’s your wife, a charming 
woman, and credited with bringing in more 
laces and diamonds than any other oper- 
ator in the business. A most interesting 
meeting, Mr. Williams; I think that I had 
better detain you and your boat on sus- 
picion. Mr. Gray, just take the dingey and 
make a line fast to that launch.” 

Mr. Freemantle had listened to this col- 
loquy with a wildly beating heart. Were 
these people indeed the notorious Mr. and 
Mrs. Williams, whose exploits ranked as 
epics in the annals of the Custom House? 
And they were in his power; a brilliant and 

lorious revenge for the humiliations he 

ad suffered lay ready for the taking. Now 
he understood what must be the meaning 
of that rubber-encased box swinging thirty 
feet below the keel of the End Rush. It 
had been only a vulgar smuggling job, 
after all. It needed but a word from him 
to expose the trick and punish the wrong- 
doers; nay, more, it was his duty—his 
sworn duty—to take such action. He 
glanced up and caught that appealing look 
in Mrs. Montacute’s violet eyes. Then Mr. 
Freemantle stood up and turned his face 
toward the commander of the Waterwitch. 

“‘Captain Watkins,” he said. 

‘Eh, it’s never you, Mr. Freemantle!”’ 
ejaculated the revenue officer. ‘‘ Well, this 
is a surprise!” 

“T think that you may leave this busi- 
ness in my hands.” 

“To be sure, to be sure. But this is a 
surprise,” and Captain Watkins really did 
look his astonishment at finding the secre- 
tary to the Collector cruising in company 
with two such notorious offenders against 
the revenue laws of the country. 

‘So far as this lady and gentleman are 
concerned,” continued Mr. Freemantle, 
“I have only had the pleasure of their 
acquaintance fora few hours this afternoon. 
The engine of their launch had broken 
down, and I offered to take them over to 
oe. Beach.” 

aptain Watkins tried to look convinced, 
but here were two such black, black sheep. 

‘Let me also impress upon you, Captain 
Watkins, that if you expect to capture that 


” 
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This label on every 
garment 


Adler’s Collegian Clothes 


Ability to design, cut and fit a perfect suit of clothes is put to a 


severe test when a full dress or tuxedo is the subject. 
chant tailors will certify to this. 


Mer- 
The fact that ** Adier’s Col- 


legian Evening Clothes”? are extensively sold in all of the 
largest cities—the very style centres of this country—tells an 


impressive story. 


We make the tuxedo and full dress at $30.00 


to $45.00 which few merchant tailors can equal—none can excel. 
Ask any retail clothier to show you your size, or get it for you. 


Our book of correct clothes for autumn and winter 


mailed free on application. 


Write us and we’ll tell 


you where to buy Collegian Clothes in your city. 


David Adler & Sons Clothing Co. 


Nobby Clothes Makers 


Milwaukee 
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CATALOGUE 


Big Bargains 


Books 


Drop a Postal for our 
Fall and Winter Cata- 
logue of newest publi- 

















THE NEWEST BOOKS cations and Used books 
rapano mn conser oensoccma PL © NOW being withdrawn 

——— from The Booklovers 
Library. It contains a full list of special 
bargains in Fiction, Science, History, Re- 


ligion, Biography, Travel, Literature, etc. 


Sales Department, TABARD INN LIBRARY 
1614 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 








{The “Vim” Stropper ) 


Sharpens Gillette Blades 


A safe, simple, convenient and durable stropper 
that sharpens Gillette Safety Razor Blades quickly, 
and makes them last for years. Will save you in- 
convenience, annoyance, and many dollars. Will 
keep your blades keen and sharp, and make them 
shave better than new. The “VIM” is the only 

ractical and perfect Stropper for Gillette Blades. 

f your dealer cannot supply you 


Send Us 50 Cents 


and we will send you 2 “VIM” Stropper by mail 
postpaid, on thirty days’ trial. If not portestty 
satisfactory, send it back. We will gladly refund 


your money. 








\ Yale Safety Razor Co., 3000 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, ul.J 

















Snowy Linen, 


a few flowers, fine man- 
ners and pleasant con- 
versation—they cost so 
little, but they make a 
banquet of a simple 
dinner. 


The standard paper for business stationery 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


“Look for the Water Mark" 


costs so little more than 
common writing paper, 
but it gives dignity and 
elegance and a welcome 
to the ordinary business 
letter. 

You never know what 
the look of a letter will 
do—make it look right. 


Orv Hampsuire Bonp is ‘‘ made a little 
better than seems necessary ’” and is used to 
carry earnest, sincere messages from men 
who take pride in themselves and their 
business. A handsome specimen book 
showing the paper may be had by writing 
us on your letterhead, 


Hampshire 


Paper Company 


The only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively 





South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 





‘**Can’t get Bald!”’ 


If human hair were set in Hard Rubber 
—like the bristles of a ‘‘Rubberset’’ 
Shaving Brush—there would be no 
more bald-headed men. Every hair 
would be retained for life. 

It is this patented and practical 
setting that makes 


“Rubberset” 


Shaving Brushes 


the only rea/ shaving brush made. With a 
** Rubberset’’ you can shave, free from all 
that annoyance, irritation and face-cutting 
caused by bristles coming out on your face. 

Break away from the old style, practical 
shaving brush and get the modern, comfort- 
giving, durable ‘‘ Rubberset.’’ Guaranteed 
not to get bald. ‘* It’s all in the setting.’’ 

Price 25c to $6 

At leading dealers or direct from us. 

Write for Handsome Booklet of styles. 
RUBBERSET BRUSH COMPANY 

63 Ferry St., Newark, N. J. 








CARPET CLEANING 
and RUG WEAVING 
will make you a paying busi- 
ness. We sell complete line of 
machinery to make Beautiful 
Rugs from old carpet. Write 

for particulars. 


REED MFG. CO., Box 307, Springfield, Ohio 
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motor-boat with the red line around her 
hull you are losing valuable time. You may 

uite possibly find her under the lee of 
Dimond Island.” 

‘*You’re right, Mr. Freemantle,”’ agreed 
the commander of the cutter. ‘But aren’t 
you disabled there? I might give you a 
tow to the Government Pier.” 

“Quite unnecessary. The disarrange- 
ment is trifling, and I can take care of 
myself.”’ 

Captain Watkins continued to look 
irresolute; plainly he was unwilling to sail 
away and leave behind him Mr. and Mrs. 
Moses Williams. Mr. Montacute saw this 
and he played a master stroke. 

‘Possibly Captain Watkins is interested 
in my abandoned boat,” he said suavely. 
“If he cares to take myself and Mrs. 
Montacute on board the Waterwitch I 
shall be happy to guide him to where she is 
lying up Goosequill Creek—on the under- 
standing, Captain, that when you are 
satisfi = will put us ashore at Bay 
Beach. I am in a hurry to catch a train, 
you see.” 

“I shall be charmed,” said Captain 
Watkins grimly. ‘‘Phillips, get a line 
aboard the launch and rig the side-ladders.”” 

Mr. Freemantle understood. It was the 
clever Mr. Montacute’s idea to lead the 
Waterwitch away on a false scent, and so 
leave opportunity for him, Mr. Freemantle, 
to complete the job. He was to be the 
catspaw. Mr. Freemantle revolted at the 
unworthy part he was to play; his brow 
clouded. 

The End Rush had been hauled along- 
side the Waterwitch; now or never was 
the time to speak. Mrs. Montacute rose 
and made her way forward. As she passed 
Mr. Freemantle she held out her hand, with 
a soul-alluring glance. ‘‘My dear friend!” 
she said, in a thrilling whisper. Mr. Free- 
mantle smiled; he was lost. ‘‘You will 
hear from me again,” continued the siren. 
Mr. Freemantle swelled with an indescrib- 
able emotion. 

“‘Sure you don’t want any assistance?’’ 
said the commander of the cutter. “I 
could let you have a machinist.” 

“‘No, no,” protested Mr. Freemantle 
hastily. ‘‘I’m all right; good-by.” 

The Waterwitch cast off and steamed 
away. Mr. Freemanfle continued to gaze 
after the tiny square of white cambric that 
waved at him from over the taffrail of the 
cutter. When, finally, it had disappeared 
he drew a long sigh and turned to the task 
in hand. 

It was a difficult job, single-handed, to 
haul up the box from its aqueous conceal- 
ment and get it aboard the launch. But 
he managed it somehow, and then he 
started for Shellacres, arriving a little after 
six. With the help of Wiggins the myste- 
rious box was placed on a wheelbarrow and 
taken up to the house. 

“Put it in my den,” ordered Mr. Free- 
mantle, ‘‘and bring me the key of the 
room.” He had to hurry and dress; for 
the Garrisons had arrived. 

The long evening passed at last, and even 
Antietam had been exhausted as a subject 
for a monologue discussion. The visitors 
left to catch their train and Mrs. Free- 
mantle went up to the nursery. 

Procuring a screwdriver and a hatchet 
Mr. Freemantle proceeded to examine his 
treasure-trove. Now the Steamer Lucie 
runs from Havana, and Mr. Freemantle was 
not overmuch surprised to discover that 
the box contained cigars—ten thousand 
‘*Golden Fleece” Invincibles and Regalias, 
the cream, if you please, of the Havana 
market, and worth at least twenty dollars 
a hundred inCuba. The unpaid duty alone 
would amount to a tidy sum. 

Mr. Freemartle opened a box of ‘‘ After 
Dinners,” and recklessly lit one. Then he 
sat down to think. 

That was a good cigar, a remarkabl 
fine cigar, and Mr. Freemantle solested, 
somewhat cynically, that its flavor was in 
no small part due to the fact that it had 
paid no ef to the United States Govern- 
ment. Well, he would enjoy that cigar to 
the utmost, for to-morrow—ah, yes, to- 
morrow 

To-morrow he would turn over these 
spoils of war to the proper authorities, and 
that would close the affair. Of course, 
there was nothing else to do, and yet—-— 
The maddening remembrance of those 
violet eyes returned to plague him, and he 
was conscious that he had virtually ecm- 
mitted himself to quite a different line of 
action. And, come to think it over, there 
had been a distinctly pleasurable sensa- 
tion in outwitting Captain Watkins, of the 











Automatic Razor Sharpener 


sharpens any style of razor blade—reguiation or 
safety -- to a keener, smoother, truer shaving edge 
than any other means has ever produced. 

A substantial, practical, mechanically perfect de- 
vice, needing no skill or practice for successful 


work. Will keep in order a life time, making 


Honing Forever Unnecessary 
Buy a Keenoh from your hardware dealer, drug- 
gist or jeweler, with the absolute guarantee that 
you may return it within 30 days and have refunded 
to you the price, $5. you can order direct from 
us, and if not entirely satisfied, express the machine 
back charges collect, and promptly receive your 
money in return. 
very man who shaves should read 
*‘ The Razor’s Edge”’ 
fullyexplaining the principles and efficiency of The Keenoh. The 
most interesting razor story ever told—mailed free on request. 
Address Mail Order Dept. 
KEENOH SALES CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Write for Agency Terms. 


The Sign of a CAREFUL Dresser 


, Men and women who wear Ralston 
& Shoes show that they care for ap- 
pearance. Nothing nobbier or 
more stylish in footwear 
is made. 

They also care for com- 
fort. Every Ralston Shoe 
is moulded over a 
Ralston anatomical 

last that makes 

it fit like a 










































foot print. No 
“breaking in” 
Stock No. 83 needed. 
c Pete Cosene 
Stamford” Last, Send 
Single Sole. ine 
Our 
Free 
Style 
Book 






It tells what is being worn in New York this 
season. An interesting and valuable story 
of foot-comfort and health from the famous 
Ralston view-point. 

RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 

985 Main Street, Campello (Brockton), Mass. 











Liquid Court Plaster 


immediately dries, forming a tough, transparent, 


waterproof coating. “ New-Skin” relieves Cuts, 
Abrasions, Hang- Nails, Chapped and Split Lips 
or Fingers, Burns, Blisters, etc. Instantly re- 
lievesChilblains, Frosted Ears, Stingsof Insects, 
Chafed or Blistered Feet, Callous Spots, etc., ete. 
A coating on the sensitive parts will protect the 
feet from being chafed or blistered by new or heavy 
shoes. MECHANICS, SPORT mM - - 
CLISTS, GOLFERS, in fact all of us, are liable to 
bruise, scratch or scrape our skin. “NEW- 
SKIN ” will relieve these injuries, will not wash 
off, and afterit is applied the injury is forgotten, as 
“NEW-S ” makes a temporary new skin un- 
til the broken skin is healed under it. “ Paint it 
with ‘New-Skin’ and forget it,” is literally true. 
CAUTION: WE GUARANTEE our claims for ‘“‘NEW- 
SKIN.” No one bsti imitati 
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w wood, make lath or 
shingles, or work lumber in any form, you should 
know all about our improv: 


All sizes Saw Mills, Planers, Edgers, Trimmers 

Lath Mills, Shingle Mills, etc. Complete line wood 

working machinery. Catalogue free. 
AMERICAN SAW MILL MACH’Y CO. 


17 Faith Street, Hackettstown, N.J., 
702 Engineering Bldg., New York City 


20th Century Perfect 
Pencil Pointer 


















atented. 
You can now 
sharpen your pencil quickly 
and neatly without scattering the shav- 
ings on the desk and floor, or soiling your hands. Be- 
cause, the beautifully polished silver nickel cylinder holds all 
shavings and lead dust until an opportune time for emptying. 

Business men, Professional men, Students, in fact every 

ncil user, will, after a trial, find the 20th Century to be 
indispensable. It can’t wear out, because new blades can 
be quickly adjusted, and it can be conveniently carried in 
the pocket. 

If your dealer can’t supply you we will send one prepaid 
upon receipt of price. Pencil pointer complete 35 centa, 
Extra blades 6 for 15 cents. 

THE VAN DE VENTER SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 
31 Exchange St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Pure white, 
steady, safe. 100 to 
500 candle power. Brighter 
than electricity ; cheaperthan 
kerosene. Makes and burns its 
own gas. Lighted instantly. 
Over 200 styles, Every lamp 
warranted. Agents wanted. 
Write for catalog now. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. , 
5-25 E. 5th Street, 
Canton, O. 

















5S! Moore Push-Pins } 


to hang things on 


leave only a tiny round hole that is almost invisible. 
Tool-tempered steel pin with a transparent glass head. 
Don't show, don’t tear the wall. Strong and orna- 
mental. Try them for calendars, small pictures, etc. 
PUSH them in; no hammering. 
Either size 10c half doxen, 20c doxen, at 
Stationery, Notion, House-furnishing, or 
Photo Supply Stores, or mailed prepaid, 


r\ Moore Push-Pin Co. 31.3,5: 2228 
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PHOTO KNIVES are something new. 


y photo, name or emblem under transparent handle. 


Sell at sight. 


Exclusive territory to agents. Send for particulars and Photo 
of Pocket Sample Case. Territory going fast. Write to-day. 
CANTON CUTLERY CO., 1285 W. 10th 8t., Canton, 0. 


WALTHAM = xdishs $400 


Friction Drive 
RUNABOUT 


25 miles per hour. Five 


A Stylish runabout, 4 H.P., 
Air-Cooled, weight 650 Ibs. 
1908, Model 28, $600. 
Similar runabout to above, wheel steer, two cylinder, 8 H. P.engine, 

40 miles an hour, $600. For full particulars and dealers’ net 
prices, address WAL G. CO. Waltham, B.A. 
Will be exhibited at Coliseum Show, Chicago, Nov. 30 to Dec. 7. 


AreYoulnterested in Florida? 


Best opportunities in the United States for money making 
real estate investments, Six months’ subscription to our 
descriptive magazine “ Investors’ Guide’’ FREE / 


Jacksonville Development Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 


Catholic Man or Woman 


Wanted in each County to represent Catholic Publishing House. 
Send for Catalogue of fast selling Books and Pictures. 
Catholic Art & Publication Office, 334 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


SOUVENIR POST CARDS. 


Views, Comic, Leather, Birthday, Holiday, Specialties, Etc. 
Best cards at lowest prices. Big variety of fine albums. Complete 
catalog and full value in handsome samples 10 cents. 


National Post Card Co., 227 Logan Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
































or 
trading on our and the of an imi- 


tator would be worthless anyway. 
Always Insist on Getting ‘*‘ New-Skin ”’ 
Sample size, 10c, Family size (like illustration), 25¢. 
Two ounce bottles (for surgeons and hospitals), 50c. 
AT THE DRUGGISTS, or we will mail a package any- 
where in the United States on receipt of price. 


DOUGLAS MFG. Co. 
Dept. R. 64-66 Poplar 8t., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
























IRISH BALD WIG 50c, 32**¢; WSkers 
Deep Sunburn 15c, Wax Nose 15c, Clay Pipe Sc. Entire 
outfit $1.00. Send 4c in stamps for catalogue, and 
“*The Art of Making Up."’ 

S. TRADEMORE CO., Toledo, O. 


PATE NTS Secured or Fee Returned 


Terms Low. Highest Refs. 
Advice and Literature Free. VASHON & CO., 
PATENT ATTORNEYS, 507 E St. N. W., Wash., D. C, 
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The 
Smallest 
Watch 
Made 


— 






Social requirements and 
the obligations of the home 
will be met promptly on 
time all the time if you 
place your dependence 
upon the Lady Elgin—a 
new Elgin for womankind. 


| Illustration actual size of watch. 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed; 
all jewelers have them. Send for “ ‘The 
Watch,” a story of the time of day. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
es ELGIN, ILL. a 
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FITTEO 


Hastings Table 





because it will remain satisfactory all the time. 

If a pedestal dining table is not fitted with 
a Tyden Lock it will spread apart at the 
bottom, sag at the top and in time the table 
will be ruined. This cannot happen if the 
two parts of the table are locked together 
midway inside of the pedestal. 

The Tyden Lock is the only one that locks 
a table in this way. 60,000 now in use. 


Write for illustrated booklet showing the latest designs 
in pedestal dining tables (all prices—all woods) and — 
whythe Tyden oo = is the only one that will satisfy you. 


Sold by leading furniture dealers. 
HASTINGS TABLE CO., Dept. S, Hastings, Mich. 


Shibboleth Neckwear 


Barathea Cravats of pure dye silk, woven 
on Our Own Looms and fashioned in Our 
Own into ‘* Quality '’ neckwear. 
The only neckwear in the world sold 
as from weaver to wearer.”’ 
That’s why you can save money and get 
ties equal to those retailed for50to 75cents 
each. We positively stand back of thisas- 
sertion. Money refunded if dissatisfied. 
Special Holiday Assortment 
Six Ties — Six Shades — 
Black, navy, garnet, purple, 
brown, white, in solid colors. Hand- 
some reversible four-in-hands 2 inches 
wide, 47 inches long. By mail prepaid. 
$2.00 the Half Dozen. 
In black or white we make all shapes 
— 35 cents each —3 for $1.00. 
SHIBBOLETH SILK Co. 
463 Broadway, New York 
Send money order, check or two- 
cent stamps. Write for catalogue G. 
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Waterwitch. Truly a most reprehensible 
admission on the part of a respectable 
father of a family, and a sworn and trusted 
employee of the Treasury Department; a 
regrettable fact, but a fact all the same, and 
Mr. Freemantle actually found himself glo- 
rying in it. Besides, that cigar did havea 
most delicious flavor; he had never smoked 
anything quite like it. There were visions, 
too, in those slowly ascending wreaths of 
bluish vapor—alluring, intoxicating. Mr. 
Freemantle jumped up, in a fright, and 
threw away the half-smoked stub—time 
enough to decide this vexed question in 
the morning. 

As it turned out, Mr. Freemantle was 
spared the painful necessity of any further 
struggle with his better self. hen he 
again entered his den after breakfast on the 
following morning he was astounded to 
discover that, with the exception of the 
—— box, the cigars had vanished. On 
the table lay a note addressed to him and 
written in a slanting, feminine hand. It 
thanked Mr. Freemantle for his unfailing 
courtesy and invaluable assistance in the 
affair of the Steamer Lucie, and particularly 
for the explicit directions regarding The 
Moorings—it was the third house from the 
village pump. It also stated that Mr. 
Freemantle’s obliged acquaintances of yes- 
terday had taken the liberty to resume 

ossession of the motor-boat, End Rush. 
t appeared that one of Mr. Montacute’s 
business partners had been indiscreet 
enough to dispose of the launch without the 
formality of a previous understanding; 
consequently, Mr. Montacute felt justified 
in reclaiming his property where he found 
it. Would Mr. Freemantle accept the 
broken box of cigars as a slight token of 
gratitude and mutual esteem? Signed, 
‘Frances Montacute, née Williams.’ 

Wiggins, the gardener, presented himself 
at the door. He reported stolidly that the 
boathouse had been broken into during 
the night, and that the End Rush had dis- 
appeared. ‘‘I know, I know,” said Mr. 

mantle impatiently. ‘‘You may go. 
That’s the reason I got such a b in in 
motor-boats,’”’ he added under his breath, 
and with a slight touch of bitterness. 

When Mr. Freemantle returned from the 
city that night he found a furniture van 
at the door. ‘We are going back to Hill 
Farm,” explained Mrs. Freemantle briefly. 
“‘T have just learned that what we call the 
salt smell in the sea-air is really iodide of 
potassium, and comes from decaying marine 
vegetation. I think that it is bad for 
William’s throat.’””’ Mr. Freemantle said 
nothing, but he wondered vaguely whether 
he had chanced to make mention of violet 
eyes during his troubled slumbers of the 
night before. Mrs. Freemantle had always 
insisted that he talked in his sleep, but 
hitherto he had denied it stoutly. Now he 
was not so sure. 

Back on the Hill Farm Mr. Freemantle 
devotes himself, as of yore, to scientific 
agriculture. But the old nautical mem- 
ories will not wholly down, and whenever 
he is out driving the stone boat he wears ‘his 
yachting cap. And while that box of really 
fine cigars lasted he used to light up one 
every night and smoke it very slowly. 
Dreams—idle dreams! 


Success at Sixty 


ILLIAM FREND DE MORGAN, the 
author of Joseph Vance, has had a 
long and picturesque life. Among other 
things, he shares with Daniel Defoe the 
distinction of being a tile manufacturer 
turned a maker of books. He is the son of 
Augustus De Morgan, who was a noted 
mathematician, and his ancestors were 
prominent in the East India service. He 
was destined to’ be an artist, and was a 
student at the Royal Academy in 1859. 
He became very much interested in the 
arts and crafts movement, and founded the 
pottery and tile plant that turned out what 
was known as the De Morgan ware. The 
tile industry, however, went into a decline. 
For years Mr. De Morgan was prom- 
inently identified with all English art move- 
ments. He was the friend of Rossetti and 
all his colleagues of the pre-Raphaelite 
movement. e also knew Tennyson and 
was a close friend of William Morris. 

It was not until a few years ago that Mr. 
De Morgan tried to write fiction. He 
wrote the beginning of Joseph Vance to 
see if he had any talent in that direction. 
Hecame to the conclusion that he had none. 
But his wife discovered the manuscript 
one day and made him finish it. 
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suggest however that you send for 


delay a minute, | upo 
sheet of paper, fill out last line“and mail to 


Limerick Dept. 
16 Bowling Green Bidg., 
New York 


If possible, visit our extensive show- 
rooms at 36 West 34th Street, New 
York, where prizes are on view. 





$2,500 


to be Distributed in 600 Prizes 


FOR A LINE 


to complete a 


about 


Parntusote Leather 


Pantasote leather is better than real leather and costs only one-third as much, 
Waterproof, fireproof and greaseproof. 


CONTEST FREE TO ALL 


To enter contest you need do nothing but fill out last line of limerick 
herewith and mail to us and it will be placed before the judges. 


OUR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


which contains a free sample of Pantasote, and gives list of 
rizes and also contains nine other limericks each having the 
ast line blank, thus giving each competitor ten chances of AS is th 

winning a prize, as the best lines suggested for any of the “ © 
ten limericks will be awarded the prizes. 


There are 600 — and so there’s plenty to go around. 
ut send coupon or write out limerick on another 


The Pantasote Company 
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Nothing equals it for upholstery, 
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Said the pretty and 
thrifty young bride, 
**To housekeep wiil now 
be my pride. 
With a couch and some chairs 
Allef PANTASOTE wares — 

















A Successful Hemstitching 
Attachment for Family 
Sewing Machines —The 


KRAG 


HEMSTITCHER 


This is not an experiment or a device that will 
work only “now and then.” It is a thoroughly, 
ractical hemstitching attachment for family sew- 
ng machines, which enables any woman to produce 
perfect hemstitching with almost the ease and 
rapidity of plain sewing. The work is more satis- 
factory than hand-hemstitching and is done in a 
fraction of the time. The work is done on one 
piece of folded material, then cut apart. Think 
what it means to have real hemstitched personal 
and household linen; think how it will help you 
with the children’s dresses! 
Sent id on In ordering, state style ant) 
saat el edian $750 make of your machine. 

The Krag Hemstitcher is extremely simple in 
construction and operation, and it cannot get out of 
order. Simply attach it 








fa to your sewing machine 
and go ahead. We posi- 
tively guarantee it to 
work to yourentiresatis- 
faction or we will refund 
the price you pay for it. 
Give name and style of 
yoursewingmachineand 


Send for Free Booklet 


The booklet thoroughly 
describes the Hemstitcher 
and method of use, and 
shows many photographs 
of beautiful hemstitched 
garments produced by it. 
Send for it to-day. 


4 Universal Hemstitcher Co. 
20 F West 30th 8t., NewYork 














Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 




















Sent to your home by express prepaid. 
B iful and attract- 
Sizes and Prices | ive patterns. i 
in all colors. Easily 
9x6 ft. $3.50 kept clean and war- 
9x7 ft. oan ranted to wear. 
9x9 ft. 4. Woven in one piece. 
9 = 10% ft. 6.00 Both sides om. be 
9 x12 ft. 6.50 | used. oy Grost at. 
9x15 ft. 6.50] Pety ded > ok ae 
New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free. 
ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., R Bourse Bidg., Philadelphia. 














Circular, book, 


Do Your Own Printing 
<ZA 


$5. press prints cards, labels, etc. 







. ay. newspaper press $18. Money saver, maker. All 
ee AI UM easy, rules sent. Write factory for press catalog, 
‘ ExcensioR type, paper, etc. : 
7 THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 








@ STALL’S BOOKS| 


SELF AND SEX SERIES 


Subjects that should be understood by every per- 
son and information properly given which should 
not be hidden by false or foolish modesty. Com- 
mended by highest medical authorities. 


4 BOOKS TO MEN 
By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
What a Young Boy 
Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man nae 
ughtto Know. 
What a Young Husband 
jught to Know. 
What a Man of 45 
Ought to Know, 
4 BOOKS TO WOMEN 
By Mrs. Mary Weod-Allen, M.D., 
and Mrs. Emma F.A. Drake,M.D. 
What a Young Girl 
Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman 
ught to Know. 
What a Young Wife 
Ought to Know. 
What a Woman of 45 
Ought to Know, 


$1 per copy, post free. Table of contents free. 


In Other Lengmges. These books are being 
fm translated into seven languages in Asia and several 

g in Europe. Now ready: In .Young Boy, 
Young Hushand, Young Girl, Young Wife; price 
$1.25 each, post free. In . Young Man, 
Young Husband, Man of 45, Woman of 45; price e 
$1 each, post free. In preparation, German, French, | 
Spanish, Italian. 


‘ . 1044 Land Title Bldg. 
Vir Publishing Co.,* Philadelphia. tg 
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Brains and Printers Ink 


make a strong combination for getting business. We have 
scores of good ideas for the progressive advertiser — the Mer 
chant—the Manufacturer —the Jobber—the Business man 
in any field. We plan and make 


Original Advertising Specialties 
Our new process Waterproof card- 


the kind that sell goods. r 
We study the needs of the Retailer 


board signs are winners 


in large and small towns, the Manufacturer doing a local or 
a national business — and we have just the thing for you, if 
you want new customers — more orders — better business 


Let us help you trade. Write us today for New, 

Original Suggestions — Exclusive Novelties Tell us your 

ness — we'll submit something to fit your case and in- 
crease your profits. Sadesmen Wanted. 


d. 
The Statesman Co., Box 113, Marshall, Mich. 


ihe Big Plant in the Small Town) 

















** Cheral’’ 

Patent Colt 

Vamp. Cloth 
Top — Button 


The Shoe makes the Foot. 

To obtain the best Appear- 
ance—the most up-to-date 
style—the maximum Com- 
fort—and the most durable 
service the shoe to wear is 
the Florsheim Shoe— 


Style Book shows “‘a fit for every foot.” 
Send for it. Most styles sell for $5 and $6. 


Florsheim & Company 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 








THE “TREE” OF KNOWLEDGE 


These who know what MILLER SHOE TREES 
can do for their shoes are careful never to be without 
them. Any shoe will in a short time wrinkle, curl up 
and look shabby from use and perspiration. is can 

be prevented by having a pair of MILLER 
TREES for each pair of shoes. Put the trees in at 
night and in the morning the shoes will present a smooth, 
unwrinkled, dressy appearance. 


You need these trees not only for the sake of appearance 


but for comfort and economy. They cost you nothing in 
the end, as they pay for themselves in the added durability 
which they give to your shoes. 

They are sold by shoe dealers everywhere, butif your dealer 


does not handle them, write us for a useful booklet entitled 
**Shoes and Their Care,"’ which tells how to order by mail. 


0. A. MILLER TREEING MACHINE 
COMP. 
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INVITATIONS 


WeEDDI NG 100 for $3.50 


Announcements, etc., engraved and printed. 
isiti 100 50c; with case 75c. Monogram 
Visiting Cards Stationery. Write for samples. 


The Estabrook Press, 181 S. Tremont Street, Boston 


PATENTS SaTSON.5, SouEman 


Patent Lawyer, Washington, D.C. 
Terms moderate. 








Advice and book free. 
Highest references. Best services. 
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A Shadow Between 
His Shoulder-Blades 


(Continued from Page 15) 


l’arnt all he could, he leaned back in his 
cheer an’ looked at the rafters, an’ said 
nary a word. 

“‘Ol’ Drew, squattin’ down on the door- 
step, begun for to talk to Wimberly about 
ol’ times, the times when he was a young 
chap, an’ the ol’ nigger use to tote him 
around on his back; about the times when 
him an’ Margaret Featherston used to be 
sweethearts. Drew declared that she 
hadn’t nigh forgot Marse Wimberly, an’ 
then he laughed at somethin’ in his mind. 
Says he: 

‘*Marse Wimberly, you ain’t fergot dat 
ar Mr. Bushrod Claiborne, is you? De man 
what you had a fight wid about de gray 
mar’? Well, suh, he comes dar constantly, 
an’ it look like to me dat he’s drappin’ his 
wing at Miss Margaret.’ 

‘** What is Bushrod Claiborne doing with 
the Yanks?’ says I. 

‘‘Somehow the name of Bushrod Clai- 
borne sqeperet to rouse Gener’] Forrest 
from his doze, ef dozin’ he was. 

‘*Bushrod Claiborne!’ he says with an 
oath that mought ’a’ come from one of the 
old-time propheciers the Bible tells about, 
it was so big an’ bitter. ‘Why, I’d ride 
forty —yes, fifty—mile to-night, sick as I 
am, ef I could lay hands on that man!’ 
He didn’t lose hisself in his thoughts no 
more. He called to one of his men, an’ told 
him to take charge of ol’ Drew. ‘Make him 
help about the hosses, give him some supper, 
show him whar to sleep, an’ fetch him here 
to mein the mornin’. Be certain you fetch 
him at daybreak!’ Then he give us the 
wink for to go to bed. 

‘‘When I sleep, I sleep,’”’ said Mr. San- 
ders. ‘‘I reckon I make as much fuss asa 
freight ingine gwine up de on a damp 
night, but that kinder thing don’t pester 
me. I woke about day, an’ raised up an’ 
looked aroun’. A fire had been built out 
in the open an’ some un was cookin’ break- 
fust. Gener’l Forrest was settin’ by the 
fire, an’ right at his elbow was the ol’ man, 
the daddy of the young ’oman whose mis- 
ery an’ misfortune had made a mighty bad 
half-hour for us—the young ’oman wi’ the 
little child, who had cried so when she 
hearn that Gener’! Forrest was dead. 

‘I woke Wimberly, an’ in half a minute 
we had popes into sech of our cloze as we 
had feok off. Then we went to the fire, an’ 
the Gener’] told us that Mr. Mooneyham 
would guide us whar he wanted us to go. 
The old man kinder shuffled around an’ 
said he thought likely he had seed us be- 
fore. He was one of Forrest’s scouts, an’ 
the Gener’] was sendin’ him wi’ us so’s he 
could fetch back some news that he wanted 
mighty bad to hear. 

““«Ten to one,’ he says to Mr. Mooney- 
ham, ‘you'll see Bushrod Claiborne. Ef 
you do, jest let him alone. I want him to 
think that ever’thing is all right out your 
way. Ef you fool wi’ him, he’ll be too 
much for you, an’ you don’t want to git in 
any more trouble on his account. Leave 
him to me; jest leave him to me; he’s my 
meat, an’ I want to git my han’s on him.’ 

“*T think,’ says Wimberly, ‘that he 
either led or guided a party of raiders 
through Georgia jest about the time I made 


up my mind to come to you.’ 
“Well, you can bet ever’thing you’ve 
got,’ says Gener’! Forrest, ‘that he didn’t 


do any leadin’; he ain’t nothin’ but a plain, 
ever’-day spy, an’ the pent fits him like a 
new suit of tailor-made cloze. I know’d 
him before the war an’ sence; in fact, he 
was one of my partners, an’ he’s the fust 
white man that ever fooled me. I’ve got 
a heap of things laid up ag’in’ him, an’ some 
of ’em is betwixt me an’ this ol’ man here. 
I'll git my han’s on him arter a while, an’ 
when I do ’ He just left it hangin’ in 
the a’r, but thar wa’n’t no sort of doubt 
what he’d do. His temper was at a white 
heat ever’ time he mentioned Bushrod 
Claiborne’s name. 

“‘*What I want you to do,’ the Gener’! 
says, when we was about ready for to start, 
‘is to see how things look around Memphis; 
I want you to see ef the letters I have been 
gittin’ from that neighborhood are all cor- 
rect. A heap depends on that, a heap 
more’n I kin tell you right now, an’ a hea 
depends on you-all. Mooneyham here will 
fetch me the news. You rickerlect how 
you used to choose sides in games when 
you was boys—a paddle marked wi’ cross 
an’ piles? ell, ef ever’thing is easy, an’ 











/FillsN. 


Its Own Tank 


To fill the Conklin Foun- 
tain Pen simply dip it in 
any ink-well and press the 
Crescent-Filler. It fills its own 
tank in a jiffy—ready to write 
instantly. Nothing to take 
apart—no dropper—no inky 
fingers—no loss of time. 


CONKLIN’S 


Self-Filling 


Fountain Pen 


is perfect—from the standpoint of 
simplicity, convenience and easy writ- 
ing qualities. Uniform flow 
of ink. Won't scratch, blot, 
balk or leak. 
Leading dealers handle 
the Conklin. If yours does 
not, order direct. Prices 
$3.00, $4.00, $5.00 to $15.00. 
Send at once for our 
handsome new catalog. 


THE CONKLIN PEN CO., 


157 Manhattan Bidg., 
Toledo, Ohio, 
U.S.A. 
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Identifies 
Perfect Paint 


This ‘‘Acme Quality’’ mark every- 
where identifies the Perfect Paints for 
Every Purpose. Be sure it is on the 
label of paints, enamels, stains, var- 
nishes—everything that goes on with 
a brush—and your paint supplies will 
be the very best. ‘‘ The Selection and 
Use of Paints and Finishes’’ explains 
and illustrates how to correctly finish 
anything. A remarkable book, va/u- 
able to you, free on request. 


Dept. Q 
Acme White Lead and Color Works 
Detroit, Mich. 


November 9, 1907 


. SANITARY - 
HEALTHFUL + WARM - 


ED Clothing should be warm and light. Blankets 
and thick quilts should never be put upon the 





bed. The weight is depressing, retains perspi- 
ration, causes nightmare and is ealcahine. Paper 
Blankets are warmer than woolen, and weigh only 
ten ounces each. Made of strong sterilized paper, 
kid finish, will not slip. Cost less than washing 
blankets. They are an application of AWell-known 
Scientific Principle. Worn between sheet and top 
cover. Price $3.00 a dozen, F.O.B. Cincinnati, or we 
will send two full size for sample, post paid, for $1.00. 

Also make the famous Paper Diapers that Appeal 
tothe mother of the Babe, to be worn inside the reg- 
ular diaper and destroyed when soiled. 75 cents per 100 
F. O. B. Cincinnati, or will mail 50, post paid, for $1.00. 


\_ Whitelaw Paper Goods Co., Dept. 4, Cincinnati, Ohio. : 














Your Boy Wants One 


This Printing 
Press (with com- 
plete oe to $10 
ink, visiting cards, 
type tweezers, y° 
bronzing puff, 
roll of paper) / 
in five sizes 
$1.00, $2.75, 

00, $7.50 Sopa 
and $10.00. . Ceara aa celaeoed 
Automatic Cylinder Printing Press 
Built like the big newspaper presses. Self-inking, 
automatic feed. Prints cards, letter-heads, pro- 
grams, circulars, announcements, bills of fare, etc. 

orks perfectly. 

Sold by all leading department and toy stores. 
If your’s hasn't it we will supply you direct. 

Send us a postal today for our free catalogue 
and plan—“How Boys Can Make Money.” 


The Cincinnati Time Recorder Co. 
Dept. M —1729-1739 Central Ave. Cincinnati. 
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‘:, Make Big Profits 


selling the famous 
simplicity 


«Standard 
‘Carbon Light 


* Carbon 
halls, 
Better 


* for homes, stores, 
, churches, streets, etc. 

: than electricity, cheaper than 
kerosene, no smoke or odor, 
bsolutely safe and gi d 
Can be installed by any handy 
man. Exclusive “territory to 
agents, with liberal terms. Our 
**Sales System’’ aids you in 
selling. Write today for terms. 


Standard-Gillett Light Co. 
915 N. Halsted St., Chicago 




























VOPR A sree 


REE BOOKLETS SS} 


Information which should be in the 
. hands of every engineer, superin- 
tendent or owner of a plant using 


4 Belt Drives 


H Power plants, electrical, paper, brick, ele- 
 vating, conveying, all kinds of conditions. 
| Give firm name and H. P. of plant. 
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MAIN BELTING CO. 








Practical Bookkeeping ty mait 


Full course 20 lessons only $10. 
Weekly payments. Send for full particulars. 
T. L. TALTY, 55 Rutland Square, Boston, Mass. 





High class men to sell our new store 
necessity. Sells better than cash registers 


Wanted : or scales. Sells for $50 to $500. State 


experience fully so we can make you a proposition. 
PITNER LIGHTING CO., 183-189 Lake St., Chicago, Tis. 








{ Uniform Temperature a 


It makes no difference whether you have furnace, 
steam or hot water apparatus; or whether it is 
new or old, All you need is the 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator 


Automatically controls the drafts. A change of one 
degree at the thermostat is sufficient to operate 
dampers. As simple and no more expensive than 
a good clock. Has proven its merit for 27 years. 
Sent on 60 Days’ Free Trial 
Tf not satisfactory in every way, return at our ex- 
pense. Write to-day. Booklet free. Sold by heating 
trade everywhere. Time-set attachment if desired. 
WM. R. SWEATT, President 
42 Phoenix Minneapolis, Minn. 
‘ 63 Hanover 
St., Boston, 


*» Mass. 
* 606 Court 
St. 
















Syracuse, 
N.Y. 














HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 









NEW BOOK FREE, Tells all about 
‘A S Patents and how to obtain them. Explains 
the cost of a Patent and our methods of busi- 


ness. Illustrates 100 Mechanical Movements. 
O’MEARA & BROCK, Pat. Attys., 920 F 8t., Washington, D.C. 





Guaranteed. [2 Protect Your Idea! 
Book ‘‘ Fortunes in Patents— What & 
How to Invent’’ Free. 68-page Guide 
Book. Free report as to Patentability. 


E. BE. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer, Box 56, Wash., D. C. 

















CLEVELANO: OHIO 


BANKING BY MAIL AT 4% INTEREST 


OvR plan of “‘ Banking by Mail’’ brings the advantages of this large savings bank 
to your door—no matter where you live. 
withdraw all or any part of your money without notice, at such times as you may need it. 


Send for a copy of our free booklet ‘‘ M.” 
THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 


ASSETS OVER FORTY-TWO MILLION DOLLARS. 






Under ordinary circumstances you may 






THE CitTvY OF BANKS 


























ir Ri 
Keep the 
Boys Out of Doors 


Now-a-days when physical endurance 
and health count so much in the ultimate 
success of the Boy’s life, parents should 
place in the Boy’s hands incentives which 
will lead him to Nature’s overflowing 
store-houses of Health, Vigor and Vitality, 
on which he may draw in future years. 

The King Air Rifle is the most satisfactory 
method of drawing the Boy into the open 
fields and fresh air. The King is the only air 
rifle with which you may trust him with ab- 
solute confidence in its safety and durability. 


KING Aateianiie Ueoeater . 1 50 


Our other models ‘‘ Chicago,”’ *‘ King 
epeater,’’ ‘*‘ Queen Take-down’’ an 
“King Pop Gun’’—send for catalog 

King AirRifies are made strong and durable—Black Wal- 
nut stock and ni-kel-plated barrel — the accurate ‘* Rocky 
it—a handsome, snappy gun—the finest 





Mountain ’’ sigh: 

air rifle in the world and the best. Shoots by compressed 
air, powerful and noiseless. Most dealers carry them in 
stock. If yours does not, we will ship one prepaid by 
express upon receipt of price. 

BOYS Send for our free illustrated booklet, ‘‘ How 
=== Jimmie Got A Gun"’ and catalog. Just send 
us your name and address on a postal and tell us where you 
saw this advertisement. 


Markham Air Rifle Company 


Plymouth, Michigan, U.S. A. 
“ The largest Air Rifle Factory in the World.” 











Measure in Our Big Wholesale 
Tailor Shops a Good Suit or Overcoat for 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES THIS VERY DAY 


You will find that $12.00 or 
$15.00 will go further here than 
$20.00 or $25.00 in many places, 
Just now we are making a s 
cialty of the very newest Fall 
and Winter Suits and Overcoats 
for Men—Brown Velour Cas- 
simeres, Auto-Striped 
Blue Serges, Gray 
Worsteds, Cheviotings, 
Kerseys, etc., at only 
$12.00 or $15.00 in patterns 
which you would will- 
ingly pay $20.00 or $25.00 
for. This saving is the 
natural result of your deal- 
ing direct with us —wholesale 
tailors. 

The materials are of tested, 
standard quality. The tai- 
loring is so stylishly done that 

you will be delighted with the 
perfect fit. 

Every Garment Specially 

Made to Measure under 

the broadest possible 

Guarantee of Money Back 


if we fail to give you, for less 
bees more enuine ‘ Clothes 
Satisfaction ” than you can ob- 

tain from any other source. 
Samples of garments at $12, $15, 
$18 and $20, Style Book, meas- 
ure chart, tape, etc., absolutely 


We Make to Your Individual 1? 






















EE. Postpaid. Write to-day. 


FELIX KAHN & CO. 


Wholesale Tailors, Established 1882 








Market & Van Buren 8t., Dept.35, CHICAGO 








Get the 


genuine 


Look for the Shur-On tag 
to make sure of Shur-On 
quality—tirm hold, neat ap- 
pearance, perfect comfort, 
Strong construction — and be 
eye by our guarantee, 

acked by our 43 years’ 
teputation, 

Any broken part of 
mountings replaced free with- 
in one year by any optician. 

Shapes to fit any nose. Ask 

Our optician, Illustrated 

ook free. 


E. KIRSTEINSONSCO., Dept. B 
Estab. 1864. Rochester, N.Y. 


Shur-On 


Eye-glasses 
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the walkin’s good, an’ the gate not well 
*tended, put a cross mark on a piece of 
paper an ies it to Mooneyham; ef ever’- 
thing is all the other way, jest put three 
straight lines on the paper—l’ll know. I’m 
a-gwine to give you a hoss for the nigger, 
for to kinder pay you back for the two you 
ketched yistiddy. Mooneyham is gwine wi’ 
you, but sometimes he won’t be in sight, an’ 
ou'll have to do the best you kin. You'll 
kely meet Captain William Forrest, or 
some of his men. Ef you do jest tell him 
that his sick brother is gittin’ along as well 
as could be expected ; this'll be a clean bill 
of health for you, bekaze Brother William 
ain’t what you might call a discriminatin’ 
man; he won’t ax you what church you 
belong to before he puts a hole or two in 


ou. 

‘*Wi’ that the Gener’! give us the so-long 
salute, an’ done like he’d ruther see our 
backs than our faces, though he told 
Mooneyham that he wanted him for to be 
mighty keerful on this trip. Well, off we 

ut, the ol’ man in the lead. It was mighty 

nny to me that he’d ruther walk than 
ride, but he was made that-a-way, I reckon, 
an’ ef so, he shorely was made right, for of 
all the walkers that ever I laid eyes on he 
was the out-doin’est. Ef he had any limit, 
I never seed ’im come to it. He’d walk 
hard all day, an’ when night come he was 
lot’s fresher than the hosses. When he 
wanted us to go fast, he’d jest ketch a-holt 
of my stirrup, an’ swing along like a man 
gwine arter the doctor. 

“‘Thar’s a right smart piece of ground 
betwixt Massasip an’ Memphis, ’specially 
the way we went. We had to keep to the 
cover of the big woods, an’ then they didn’t 


look like they was a bit too big. en we 
started off we felt kinder sorry for Mooney- 
ham, but we hadn’t gone fur before we was 


sorry that we had been sorry. We jogged 
along, tryin’ for to make it easy for him, 
an’ he had to stop in the road an’ wait for 


us. 

‘**Ff you travel like that,’ he says, puck- 
erin’ up his mouth, ‘you'll git thar by next 
fall, an’ much good it’ll do you,’ says he. 
‘Two mile up the road you'll come to a big 
white house wi’ green blinds: turn in at 
the lot gate, but don’t go in the lot—go 
round it ontell you come to the spring path. 
On the hill nigh the spring you'll see a 
’oman plattin’ straw. The word is: ‘‘Good- 
mornin’, ma’am, I hope you're feelin’ well 
arter the little spell you had. Will you 
show me the Mooneyham road?”’—don’t 
forgit—the Mooneyham road.’ Wi’ that 
he went into the bushes, an’ out of sight 
same as ef he’d splunged into the sea. 

‘We rid on, an’ ’twas jest as he said; 
thar was the ’oman settin’ on a stump on 
the hill plattin’ straw for to make a hat. 
She wa’n’t ol’ an’ she wa’n’t young, but she 
looked mighty quare. Wimberly give her 
the word. 

‘**?Tain’t none of my business,’ she says, 
wi’ a pitiful smile, ‘but it looks to me like 
it hain’t no road for a youngster wi’ a 
crutch an’ a houn’ dog.’ 

‘She riz up, she did, an’ then we seed 
she was a hunchback. She motioned us 
to foller an’ she went slidin’ an’ glidin’ 
through the woods wi’ so little fuss that 
she put me in mind of the wild creeturs. 

‘’Twa’n’t long tell we come to whar a 
lanky, bar’footed boy, wi’ a flint-an’-steel 
rifle, was lookin’ up a tree like he was arter 
a squirrel. He scowled at us an’ made as 
ef he would run off, but the ’oman coaxed 
him back. Says the ’oman: 

***Squir’ls won’t sp’ile while they is in 
the trees, Sugar. Make your purtiest bow, 
Sugar, an’ then run an’ show these gents 
to Winslett’s Cle’rin’.’ 

“The boy handed his rifle to the ’oman, 
an’ put out through the woods like a hornet 
was arter him. 

‘**Jest foller him,’ says the ’oman, ‘an’ 
~_ take you whar you wanter go—Sugar 
wi , 


“Tt was e’en about as much as we could 
do for to keep the boy in sight, yit, jest as 
we'd be about to lose him for good an’ all, 
we’d come up wi’ him. He’d uther be 
a-layin’ flat on thegroun’, or he’d be a-dozing 
at the foot of a tree. As soon as we'd 
come up wi’ him up he’d jump an’ run on 
ahead. Ef we ever come to Winslett’s 
Cle’rin’ I never know’d it. We did come to 
a cabin in the woods. Doors an’ windows 
was shut, an’ it looked as ef it mought be 
ha’nted. You know I don’t believe in 
ghosts, but I know mighty well that thar’s 
things so much like ’em that you couldn’t 
tell ’em apart ef a was to see ’em standin’ 
side by side. The boy went aroun’ the 
house, an’ presently come back wi’ a big 
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Fresh-air heating 


No matter how cold and long the night, you can beat back 
the nipping frost and keep every cubic foot of your house 
freshly ventilated and 
radiantly warmed by 


AMERICAN [DEAL 


IDEAL Boilers steadily and 
uniformly deliver the Steam 
or Hot Waterto AMERICAN 
Ventilating Radiators day and night, without recoaling for periods 
of eight, ten, or twelve hours, as you wish, in most bitter weather. 
The fire need not be rekindled during the entire heating season. 
Anyone can run the outfit—no way to get out of order—absolutely 
safe. The fuel and labor savings quickly repay the difference 
in cost over old-fashioned heating methods. The outfit lasts a 
lifetime —no repairs. Increases value of building for living, 
renting or selling. 





One small fire in an IDEAL Boiler does better work than a half-dozen grates, 
stoves, Baltimore heaters, or hot-air furnaces, for it warms the house evenly —no 
matter how the nights behave or North winds rage. 


ADVANTAGE 9g: Experience has taught us that no 
heating outfit should be without a check-draft in 
smoke-pipe. The special device we supply with all 
IDEAL Boilers is as sensitive as a pair of fine scales, 
and does much to insure automatic control of the fire 
and bring about marked fuel economy. 


Our catalogues (free) explain many other advantages 
and offer a wealth of heating and ventilating informa- 
tion to owners or tenants of cottages, houses, stores, 
schools, churches, etc.—ALL buildings—-OLD or 
new—FARM orcity. Write today. Seven months’ 
winter ahead! Sales Branches and Warehouses throughout America and Europe. 


peer. « AMERICANRADIATOR COMPANY cisicaco 





The fine Check-Draft 
that gives control of fire. 
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Last month we proved to many people that they could make $3000.00 
clear profits each year. We are ready to prove that 


This year,— next year,—and the years after Cleaning houses by 
our patented machinery, by energetic, competent men. Over 300 
operators in as many towns in the United States. 


We make the most efficient stationary systems for Residences 
Hotels — Office Buildings, Etc. 
Central Booth Machinery Bldg., Jamestown Exposition 
i GENL. COMPRESSED AIR AND VACUUM MACHINERY CO. 
. 4485 A Olive Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. oe nore 
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$ ; : WE OWN THE PATENTS 
WRITE. 303 (Me ano ARE PROSECUTING 
F-FOR CATALOG | ).(2 =~" ALL INFRINGERS 
THE MACHINE THAT iets 


MAKES THE MONEY, 

















Model No. 27 
Hamilton a,  . 
Rifle 22 Caliber 


A REAL Rifle for the REAL Boy 


The Hamilton is an efficient firearm using 22 caliber short or long cartridges. Sold 
at this low price because of special methods in manufacture,covered by exclusive patent rights. 
The Hamiiton is a genuine sportsman's rifle on smaller lines, is beautifully modeled and perfectly 
balanced. The barrel is bronze, sified and steel jacketed. No liability of rust. Breaks down to eject 
empty shells and for loading. When loaded barrel is securely locked, affording safety from blow back. 
he Hamilton is equipped with front knife sight and open, adjustable rear sight. 
Every Hamilton Rifle is fully guaranteed. If your dealer hasn’t it, write direct for booklet H to 
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HAMILTON RIFLE COMPANY PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN 
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Jas.H PARRISH.PRES’'T. , QUARTER OF A MILLION DOLLARS 
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When you send your money to this bank you receive a Certificate of Deposit, 
paying five per cent per annum, for the amount, thereby avoiding the incon- 
venience of forwarding a pass-book. 

Please writeto our Banking by Mail Department at once asking for booklet"'J."’ 


(Srerisane SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CoO. 


CAPITAL G SURPLUS 
OweENsSBORO. Ky 
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os Your Opportunity 


race is in the pown 
ideal Concrete Machine 


The wonderful adaptability of the 
Ideal Concrete Machine assures a 
ready sale for its output. Blocks of 
any required shape, any size within 
capacity, all the designs shown in 
the above cut and many others, can 
be rapidly, accurately and profitably 
produced on the same machine. 

3000 in daily use 

The successful manufacture of con- 
crete blocks with the Ideal Machine is 
as simple as mixing mortar. Previous 
experience is unnecessary, and but 
little capita! is required to establish a 
successful manufacturing business in 
any locality. Sand, gravel and a little 
cement are the only materials used, 
yet Ideal Concrete Blocks are not only 
farsuperiortoother building materials, 
but can be profitably sold at lower cost. 

Our illustrated catalogue tells how 
to start a paying business, gives 
every detail of the concrete industry, 


and tells how to accurately calculate 
cost and profits. SENT FREE, 


Ideal Concrete Machinery Co. 



























102 Mill St., 
South Bend, Ind. 












DAIRY FARM SAUSAGES | 














For Quality and Purity 

The pork I use is the choicest parts of little 
dairy-fed pigs, because with me, sausage is 
the main thing—nota by-product. V ith 
this choice, sweet, tender pork, I put abso- 
lutely pure spices and salt according to an 
old-fashioned recipe of mine, and the result 
is sausage that wal naka you think of your 
earlier days — sausage that will almost melt 
in your mouth, I never use adulterants or 
preservatives of any sort. 

Where I have no local agent, I make this 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: 
4 Ibs. $19° Express Prepaid 


and you may have your money back if not satisfied 

Please note that this offer is good only east 

of Colorado and north of Alabama — outside 

this territory add 40c. for additional express 
charges, Repeat orders at regeter prices. 
. C. JONES, 


JONES DAIRY FARM 
Box’ 605 Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Inspection Cordially Invited. 


PA RK E R’S Arctic Socks 
ae TONE TERN 





Healthful forbed-chamber, bathand 
sick-room. Worn in rubber boots, 

absorb perspiration, Made of 
knitted fabric, lined with soft 
white wool fleece. Sold 
in all sizes by dealers 
or by mail, 25c a pair. 
Parker pays postage. 
ue free. Look for Parker’s name in every pair. 
Parker, Dept. 57, 25 James St., Malden, Mass. 





Catalo 


J.H 


Pp L A beta A 7 


Catalog of thousands sent Free! Free! Free! 
Address 8AM’L FRENCH, 35 W. 22d Street, New York 
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basket, an’ I allowed by the way Wimberly’s 
houn’ foller’d at his heels that the basket 
was full of vittles. Ol’ Drew wanted to 
tote it for him, but the boy grinned an’ 
shuck his head, as much as to say: ‘You 
kin fool some folks, but you can’t fool me!’ 
Wi’ this load he couldn’t go so fast, but he 
went fast enough. 

“‘ Purty soon we come up wi’ Mooneyham. 
The ol’ man was doin’ so funny an’ actin’ 
so quare that I didn’t know what to make 
on him. He was cussin’ some, an’ cryin’ 
some, an’ hittin’ out in the a’r like he was 
in a reg’lar knock-down an’ drag-out fight. 
He didn’t stop when he seed us, but jest 
holler’d out: 

***Come here, gentermen! Come here an’ 
look yan’! Thar goes Bushrod Claiborne 
as free as a bird! He passed right by me, 
an’ I could ’a’ retched out my han’ an’ 
drug him off’n his hoss—I could ’a’ done it, 
but I didn’t, an’ now he’s a-gwine whar 
he’s a-gwine, wi’ not a scratch on him—an’ 
me a-standing here!’ 

a I never was as sorry for anybody in my 
ife. 

“Tt was funny the way Bushrod Clai- 
borne bobbed up in front of us ever’ time 
we turned aroun’. Ever’whar we went, it 
looked like we was uther on his trail or him 
on ours. We had come out on the big road, 
an’ now we could see a man on horseback 
amblin’ along a quarter of a mile away. 
His horse was a sorrel, wi’ white hin’legs — 
a reg’lar stockin’-foot. Drew know’d the 
horse, an’ Mooneyham know’d the man. 
The boy left us here, arter givin’ the 
basket of vittles to Mr. Mooneyham, an’ all 
on us drapt back in the woods an’ kep’ on 
a-gwine north. Westruck up wi’ some of 
Captain Bill Forrest’s men, an’ they halted 
us for a while; but not for long did we 
stay wi’ ’em. 

‘“ While he was talkin’ to us word come 
that the offendin’ Yanks was in sight, an’ 
sech another scurryin’ through the woods 
= never seed sence you was born. Cap’n 

ill’s Independents tried for to ride right 
over ’em. He didn’t keer as much about 
tactics as his big brother. He jest went at 
the boys in blue like he was tryin’ for to 
round up a stampeded drove of hogs an’ 
mules, an’ yeey soon he had quite a sprink- 
lin’ of the Union folks. 

‘*An’ it reely was war, for the crackle of 
the guns, an’ the gener’! racket an’ riot, 
woke up both sides furder south, an’ 
presently we could hear the boom-boom- 
along of the big guns on both sides, an’ it 
sounded like things was gittin’ purty well 
shuck up. When Cap’n Bill had finished 
his little job he took to the woods ag’in, 
an’ the last we seed of him was right arter 
Mooneyham had told him about Bushrod 
Claiborne, an’ he was cussin’ so hard he 
like to ’a’ fell off’n his hoss. I had to 
pee bekaze it was funny that you 
couldn’t call the feller’s name in that part 
of the country wi’out makin’ folks cuss 
ontell the a’r was blue. 

‘*We went along, day arter day, amblin’ 
an’ ramblin’ an’ moseyin’. One night ol’ 
Drew said he reckoned he’d have to drap 
out’n the percession bekaze it wouldn’t 
never do for his Miss Livvy to know he had 
been so fur south. He didn’t belong to 
Miss Livvy, but him an’ his mistiss an’ his 

oung mistiss was stayin’ at her house. 

he next mornin’ he wa’n’t nowhar to be 
seen. Along about five o’clock in the arter- 
noon we come to a mighty nice house on 
the edge of the woods. Mooneyham went 
up an’ knocked like he’d been thar before, 
an’ purty soon he fetched us word that the 
folks was expectin’ us. We didn’t need no 
written invitation, bekaze we was dog- 
tired. In the house was two mighty nice 
ol’ wimmen, an’ a ol’ man that looked 
satgnty nigh as ol’ as Methuselum. They 
had a nice hot meal of vittles for us. We 
was to stay thar all night, an’ then, ever’- 
thin’ bein’ about ripe, Wimberly Driscoll 
was to go on to Graylands, a mile away, 
Drew was to take the gray mar’ an’ hide 
her out, whilst I was to leave the roan 
right whar he was, an’ take my foot in my 
han’ an’ go wi’ Mooneyham, changin’ for 
the time bein’ from a Georgy cracker to a 
Tennessee tacky. 

‘“’'Twa’n’t no trouble for me to play the 
pert. bekaze my cloze was about as shabby- 

ookin’ as any set of men’s gyarments you 
ever laid your eyes on. 

‘Well, we went, an’ ever’thin’ would 
’a’ fell out all right but for one or two 
things: a big Frenchy, a-fightin’ for the 
Union on account of a bounty, an’ the feller 
you've heern tell on—Bushrod Claiborne.” 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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The 
Meaning of 


i; 


¥Y “Safe Deposit” 









SAVING 


IS MORE IMPORTANT 
THAN HARD WORK. 
Money deposited with 
us is secure and works 
for you continually. 
Our perfect system of 
Banking BY MAIL 
brings this opportunity 
to your door. 

The Savannah Trust Co. has a capital of 
$500,000.00, and a surplus of $200,000.00. 
Its policy is conservative ; its affairs are ably 
managed by capable and successful business men. 

Deposits of $1.00 and upwards accepted, 
on which we pay a yearly interest of 3% per 
cent, compounded quarterly. Send currency in 
registered letter ; your own check ; or buy P. 0. 
or Express money order. 

Write for booklet containing full information. 





Our Bank 
Money Order Plan } 


BANKING BY MAIL 


is the simplest, safest 
and most convenient. 


4% Interest 


is paid from the moment 

your money reaches us. 

Your savings are constantly on deposit, earning 

good interest, yet you have the money in your 

possession, ready for instant use when needed. 
Ask for Booklet ‘‘ C,’’ which fully explains the 

merits of this wonderful plan. 


The Depositors Savings & Trust Co. 
Tom L. Johnson, President. Cleveland, Ohio 





Write to-day. 
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Persons who have idle money or funds 
which draw a low rate of interest, should 
write for information concerning our Six 
Per Cent. Certificates of Deposit. 

Please ask for booklet “8.” 


RSTHRUST, 8 SA BA 
CAPITAL $100,000.90) :J8UL SMONiT? 


Operating under the strictest banking 


laws in the entire United States, we pay 


4°36" 


On 3 Months’ On 6 Months’ On Deposits of 
Time Deposits Time Deposits 12 Mos. or More 
Capital Stock $200,000.00. Funds are invested 
wholly in National and State Bank Stocks. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
The Bankers’ Investment Co., Dallas, Texas 
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gy PER ANNUM P% 
q JULY and JANUARY 
BEGINNING AT ANY TIME 


on Open Accounts on Time Accounts 


Eagle Savings & Loan Co. 


186 Remsen St., Brooklyn, N.Y. City. 




































CAPITAL and SURPLUS over $2,000,000.00. 
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The Certificates of Deposit issued {ff 
by this company are always worth full 
face value, plus the accrued interest, 
being free from all elements of specula- 
tion. Interest paid monthly,quarterly 
or semi-annually. Write for Booklet “(.” 


SALT LAKE SECURITY é TRUST co. 
CAPITAL E SURPLUS $300.00009 SALT LAKE CITY 


© NEAL AUNUOLIRECA AL RUAN UI MA LON UONG e 
annually. Our booklet A shows 


the plan. Write for it today. 


Equitable Banking and Loan Co., 

2 Macon, Ga. 

Se | Ce 

P LAY for amateur theatricals, 
and entertainment books. 


Thousands of titles. Send for 1907 catalog, free. 
THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO., 358 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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No need to argue the wisdom of having 
a savings account. Security and inter- 


est are points to be considered. 

Our capital and first mortgages 

on improved real estate secure 
{4 you against loss. 









We pay 6% 
on savings, compounded semi- 
































Maximum Hand and Instan- 
taneous Resetting Trip 
Odometer—Positive Necessities 


Do not buy a 1908 Speed Indicator without a Maxi- 
mum Speed Hand and Instantaneous Resetting Trip 
Odometer. These features are positive necessities. 
They are exclusive with the Jones Speedometer and 
are included in all the Jones standard instruments 
without extra charge. 

Write Department 76 for 1908 Catalog. Sent Free. 


JONES SPEEDOMETER 
Broadway & 76th Street, New York 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
109 Mass. Ave. 259N. Broad St. 1421 Mich. Ave. 1841 Euclid Ave. 


Do You Like to Draw? 


That’s all we want to know. 

Now we will not give you any grand 
prize—or a lot of free stuff if you 
answer this ad. Nor do we claim to 
make you rich in a week. But if you 
are anxious to develop your talent with 
a successful cartoonist, so you can make 
money,send a copy of this picture with 6c. 
in stamps for portfolio of cartoons and 

sample lesson plate, and let us explain. 
The Ww. L. Evans School of Comtesstas. 
613 Garfield Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


I Teach Sign Painting 


Show Card Writing or Lettering 

mail. Only field not overcrowded. My 

instruction is practical, personal and 

h gh. y d are successful. 

Easy terms. Write for large catalogue. 
J 




























. J. Strong, b 
DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
Dept. B, Detroit, Mich. 
“ Oldest and Largest School of its Kind."* 


wast STORY-WRITERS 


We sell stories, plays, and book MSS. on commission. We read, 
criticize, and revise all kinds of MSS. and advise you where to 
sell them. We teach Story-Writing and Journalism by mail. 
Our students sell their MSS. for one to five cents a word. Send 














for free booklet, ‘‘ Writing for Profit’’; tells how and gives 

proof. THORNTON WEST, Editor-in-Chief. 

Endorsed by leading newspapers and magazines. Founded 1895 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 

67 The Baldwin 


“SHORTHAND 








Indianapolis, Ind. 








IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic System — written with only nine characters. No 
“* positions ’’—no ‘‘ ruled lines’’ — no‘‘ shading ’’— no ‘‘word- 
signs ’’ — no ‘‘ cold notes.’’ Speedy, practical system that can 
be learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
full descriptive matter, free, address, cago 

Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 


WY BOOK om *“*HOW TO REMEMBER”’ 


Sent Free to readers of this publication. 


Stop Forgetting 


You are no greater intellectually than 
your memory. Easy, inexpensive. In- 
creases income; gives ready memory for 
faces, names, business details, studies, conversation ; devel- 
ops will, public speaking, personality. Send for Free Booklet. 


DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 932 The Auditorium, CHICAGO 




















Agents Wanted 


To sell the ‘‘ Maximus”’ self-lighting gas-light 

—the only self-lighter that has been a success. _ 
Big money to agents because the people want it. 
No a as device is fully Paar soe | 
atents. Exclusive territory now being assigned. 

Write today for full particulars. 


American Self-Lighting Appliances Co. 














126 Sixth Ave., New York 


mam One Match Will Liont It 
@ NOLIiOnt Will’ March: it. 


CANTON "Gcsciine LAMP 


Pure white steady light; 100-candle power. 
Brighter and cheaper than acetylene, gas, 
electricity, kerosene. Safe, simple. No 
smoke, no smell. Beautiful fixtures. Get 
catalogue. Agents wanted 


CANTON LIGHT C0,, 910 Ninth St, Canton, Ohio 
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Let me sell Your Patent 


My book based upon 16 years | 
experience as a Patent Sales- 
manmailed Freer. Patentsales 
exclusively. If you have a 
Patent for sale call on or write 


WILLIAM E. HOYT 


Patent Sales Specialist ie. 
290P Broadway N.Y. City 
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An Increase of 
over 25% in Dividends 
To Policy Holders 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has 
paid more in dividends to policy holders than any other 
company in the world. | Since organization it has returned in 
dividends over $118,000,000. Asa result chiefly of increased 

earnings and decreased expenses the annual dividends to 
policy holders this year, on policies issued in 1905, will be 
25% to 30% more than in 1906. 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Company 


feels sure its policy-holders will be pleased with this great 
reduction in cost. The news may be doubly welcome now 
when increased costs in other lines seems everywhere the 
order of the day. If you have others for whose continued 
care you are concerned, you should learn for yourself 
how and how cheaply it can be guaranteed by the 
staunchest life insurance company in the world. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies write to 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, 

N.Y. 









































Sectional Bookcases 


Colonial Design, Chippendale Effects and Standard Style 


@ The Unit Idea in library cases has long been the accepted 
standard for professional and commercial use, but the absence of 
design has restricted its general adoption for Libraries where 
refinement and elegance are important considerations. 

@ The Macey Company, of Grand Rapids, Michigan (the home of 
furniture of character) has developed the Unit Idea in Colonial 
design and Chippendale effects for the home in such variety and 
beauty as will appeal to people of culture. These may be had from 
dealers or direct. Illustrated Art Catalog R -1207 will be sent free on request. 


Our Retail Stores: 
N.Y., 343 Broadway. Chicago, 80-82 Wabash Ave. Boston, 49 Franklin St. Phila., 1017 Chestnut St. 
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Model G 


$2,000 


Four Cylinder—25 H. P. 
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Distinctively ‘‘ Cadillac’? Throughout 


This and All Models Now Ready 


Judge Model G by performance, not price. On track, road and hill its superiority 
over cars of twice its price and thrice its rated power has been repeatedly demonstrated. 
There is noticeable simplicity in its design, with unprecedented efficiency at every 
point —speedy, powerful, flexible, silent, sensitive. Material and workmanship dis- 
tinctively “‘Cadillac’’ throughout—a guarantee of the best construction. Has endurance 
to the limit of mechanical possibility. 

_ Twenty-five horse power (A. L. A. M. rating); sliding gear transmission; shaft 
drive; roo inch wheel base; surprising speed capabilities. $2,000 f. 0. b. factory. 
Described in catalog G 26. 

Among the other Cadillac winners are the sturdy single cylinder cars (Model S, Runabout, $850 and 
Model T, Touring Car, $1,000) and the luxurious four-cylinder Mode! H. The smaller types, as depend- 
able and carefully built as ever, now have increased wheel base and longer rear springs, greatly adding 
to their easy riding qualities. Described in catalog T 26. 


The Truth about the Automobile 
and What it Costs to Maintain One 


This is the title of a 64-page booklet compiled from sworn statements of a large number of 
users of single cylinder Cadillacs. Gives facts and figures which buyers want to know. Mailed 
free if you ask for Booklet No. 26. ; 

Model H is an example of exclusive automobile designing and careful execution. Possesses that quiet- 
ness, smoothness, abundance of reserve energy and luxury of riding which other makers strive to accomplish 
by a greater number of cylinders with consequent complications. A comparative demonstration will prove 
this. Thirty horse power, capable of 50 miles an hour. $2,500 f. 0. b. factory. Described in catalog H 26. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Afember A. L. A. M., Detroit, Mich. 
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The great success of my razor is chiefly due- to the 
“GILLETTE” double edged flexible blades. 

The ‘‘GILLETTE’’ blade is made of specially selected and tested steel 
of the very highest grade and is but 6-1000 of an 
inch thick. Every blade is individually hardened, 
tempered, ground, honed and stropped by special 
automatic machinery. 

Because of the great strength and flexibility of 
this blade, the Gillette Safety Razor may be adjusted 
(by a slight turn of handle) for an easy or a close 
shave, with either a soft or a harsh beard — no 
stropping, no honing. 


’ 


The “GILLETTE” double 
edged blades are so inexpen- 
sive that when they become 
dull you throw them away, as 
you would an old pen. 

Ask your dealer for the 
‘‘Gillette’’ today and shave i 
yourself with ease, comfort 
and economy for the rest of 
your life. 


The Gillette Razor Set consists of 
triple silver plated holder, 12 double- 
edged blades — 24 keen edges, packed ina 
velvet-lined leather case and the price is 
$5.00 at all the leading Jewelry, Drug, 
Cutlery, Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers. 


Combination Sets from $6.50 to $50.00. 

If substitutes are offered, refuse 
them and write us at once for our 
booklet and free trial offer. 


GILLETTE SALES 
COMPANY 


206 Times Building 
NEW YORK CITY 
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"We now have 
GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 
and we shall have 
better things to eat; 
better biscuits, 

‘better pies, 

better bread and. 
better cake — 

all because we 
now have 

GoLD MEDAL FLOUR 
a better Flour by far 
atsbaUEsUanva@eluats a 
I¥s the secret of 
good baking — 
real ly. , 


WASHBURN - -CROSBYS 


D MEDAL jo) 8S 





Correspondence should be addressed to Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, Minn., U. 8. A. 











